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TIME and distance may prevent your being there in person. 
But you can always be there by telephone, with a warm and 
friendly greeting. For across the miles your voice is you! 


it’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 


—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day or 
a life. Somewhere today— perhaps this hour— 
some one is wishing you'd call. 
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The Shape of Things 


* 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL FOR A’ FORTY 
hour maximum weck, a forty-cent minimum wage, and 
the exclusion from interstate commerce of articles manu 


’ 


factured in sweatshops or by child labor may, as Robert 


Allen indicates elsewhere in this issue, be a tactical ma 
neuver in the Supreme Court fight, but it is nevert! 
of great social importance. Most New Deal Icgislat 


in the field of labor has contained a larg: proportion of 
unsound practice along with highly desirable objectives 


1 


This is not true of the present proposal. The flexibility 
which is necessary in the enforcement of maximum-hout 
and minimum-wage legislation is afforded by the special 
apprenticeship regulations and provision for such sea 
sonal and industrial variations as are demanded by special 
conditions. A forty-hour week, or even a thirty-five-hour 
week, would be technically far more defensible than the 
thirty-hour week proposed in the Black-Connery bill 
Most large industries are now operating on approxi 
. forty-hour schedule, and a slight change would not 
greatly affect production or increase industrial costs. Some 
objection to minimum-wage legislation has been raised in 
labor quarters on the ground that minimum standards 
tend to become maximum standards as well. This doubt 
less happens, and it can be remedied only by aggre 
labor action. But it should not blind us to thx 
of adopting legislation for the protection of the thousands 


SSIVC 


necessity 


of men and women whose present wages fall far below 
the amount necessary to preserve a decent standard of 
living 
+ 

THE NEGRIN GOVERNMENT HAS RECEIVED 
unexpectedly strong support from political and trade- 
union organizations—both Anarchist and U. G. T.—in 
all parts of the country, Catalonia included. Thus encour 
aged, it has briskly cut away the red tape and cobwebs 
that had accumulated in the war machine. Several old 
army men and other persons who had forfeited the trust 
of their coworkers have been superseded by new ap 
pointees with military ability and of undoubted loyalty 
One of these, Fernandez Bolanes, an old Socialist, left 
New York several days ago to become Assistant Minister 
of War, and General Rojo has been given additional! 
powers as Chief of Staff. Concentration of army authority 
and a single command for all fronts, frequently urged in 
recent months, at last seem on the point of emerging 
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In true Spanish fashion there ts widespread public dis- 


cussion of an early Loyalist offensive. The strong pres- 
sure on Toledo and the definite, if slow, advance on the 
Guadalajara front in the direction of Saragossa may be the 
beginning of this event. News reaches us of a plan to 
organize a giant Loyalist army of half a million soldiers. 
Perhaps much-needed help will now be sent to Bilbao. On 
that front Mola appears to have sacrificed a large propor- 
tion of his numerically weak forces in preliminary pushes. 
The Basques at last have a few airplanes, and they have 
begun to work. The morale of the city ts excellent. It is 
still possible that Bilbao will not fall 


*K 
SOME FOUR THOUSAND BASQUE CHILDREN, 


refugees from Spain's civil war, many of them fresh 
from the horror of Guernica and other towns bombed by 
German airmen, have arrived in England, where they have 
become the objects of touching care on the part of the 
British government and various social organizations. The 
United States, with twenty-one million Catholics, has 
so far shown no comparable eagerness to take a quota 
of children. A small beginning has been made through 
the American Board of Guardians for Basque Refugee 
Children, which has headquarters at 20 Vesey Street, New 
York. Already offers of financial help and adoption are 
coming in. The attitude of the State Department is still 
ambiguous. A request that 500 Basque children be ad- 
mitted was met by a formal acknowledgment and the 
astonishing statement that the decision would be left to 
the American consul in Paris. But it is unthinkable that 
the government should actually interfere with a move to 
rescue these children. Here is a cause in which progres 
sive friends of Spain, Catholic charitable organizations, 
and government agencies might well work together. 
France and England are doing their share and have 
demonstratively sent their ships to protect transports 
carrying the children. The Scandinavian countries have 
also volunteered to help. Rich America cannot do less. 


* 
ALIQUIPPA, PENNSYLVANIA, DESERVES THE 
honor of being the scene of the first big election in the 
stecl industry under the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
And Aliquippa, after thirty years of company unions, 
company houses, company stool pigeons, and a company 
dictatorship fortunately outside the experience of most 
Americans, did itself proud by voting two to one for the 
C. I. O. The wonder ts that the majority was not larger, 
for the men of Aliquippa were voting not only for the 
right to join an independent union but for free speech 
and the privilege of calling their souls their own. Aside 
from its human significance for the inhabitants of one 
company town, the Jones and Laughlin election has wide 
significance as the first major test of strength between the 
Steel Workers’ Organization and the independent com- 
panies which make about 40 per cent of the country’s 
steel. The other independents are known to be embar- 
rassed by the C. I. O. valentine that Jones and Laughlin 
have just received from their 27,000 employees. Crucible 
has already accepted the verdict and signed a contract. 
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It will soon be made clear whether the other d 
will persist in their stiff-necked opposition or 
gracefully to what seems now happily inevitabl 
plete unionization of steel. 

* 
ALTHOUGH PASSAGE OF THE RELIEF BILL jy 
the House with an appropriation of $1,500,000, 
the next fiscal year is being hailed in some quarte: 
a triumph of “liberalism,” organized WPA 
have called a one-day strike for May 27 to protest a 
the shameful reduction in the relief allotment. It 
erally conceded that the $1,500,000,000 appropri 
will necessitate a reduction of from 500,000 to 6 
in WPA rolls. While employment has undoubtedly : 
during the past twelve months, tens of thousands o| 
employed who previously had eked out an existen: 
reached the end of their resources. Other tens of 
sands of “employables” are theoretically eligib! 
WPA work but have never been able to obtai: 
because of the inadequacy of the relief funds. N 
even pretends that the 500,000 who are to be cut from 
the rolls will all be able to find jobs in private ind 
In view of the general illiberality of Congress at 
moment, we are glad to note that the Murray-Hatch 
resolution calling for a federal commission to stud; 
employment has been reported out in the House. A move 
is also under way, after seven years of mass uncmploy 
ment, for a census of the jobless. The project is a 
mendable one if carried out fairly, but highly dange: 
if combined, as in the Maloney bill, with proposals t 
reduce the hours of labor in a fixed ratio with an increase 
in joblessness. Share-the-work movements of this type 
should be labeled for what they are—attempts to force 
the working class to bear the entire burden of an . 
nomic breakdown which is not of its making. 


*K 


CARDINAL MUNDELEIN’S DENUNCIATION OF 
the Nazi government's persecution of German Catholic 
will make Americans more widely aware of the struggle 
between the Third Reich and the Vatican. No sooner was 
the Concordat signed in July, 1933, than the Nazis started 
playing the old game of “scraps of paper.’” The Con: 
cordat guaranteed liberty of profession and free publi 
exercise of the Catholic religion, the right of the church 
to establish and maintain schools and charitable and cul: 
tural organizations, and protection against insult to the 
person or calling of priests. The Nazis have since violated 
every one of these provisions. Priests and nuns have been 
arrested and imprisoned on fabricated charges, church 
property and funds confiscated, Catholic teachers dis: 
missed, pastoral letters seized, and religious processions 
banned. The Hitler youth movement has declared war on 
the Catholic youth associations, and the government of 
Bavaria, center of German Catholicism, has announced 
the closing of Catholic schools. The Vatican has pro: 
tested against this, but because of its anomalous position 
with respect to fascism, its opposition has been cautious 
almost apologetic. Its letter on Mundelein characteristi- 
cally stated that he was free to say what he wished but 
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led giving him forthright support. Meanwhile the 
thcoming pastoral letter of the German Catholic 
rch is awaited in the hope that the increasingly bitter 
rgle may force the church to declare itself. 








*« 
IN THE FEROCIOUS DOWAGERS OF ENGLAND, 
for scotland, Wales, and the dominions, operating through 


he government of Stanley Baldwin, have won again; and 

the Duke of Windsor will marry his lady without benefit 

ttendance by royal relatives. As yet no specific action 

; been taken to prevent Wallis Warfield from assum- 

, the title of Her Royal Highness, but we can already 

ir the Duchess of Norfolk muttering under her aristo- 

breath that she for one will never submit to the in- 

9 of sitting down the table from that etc., etc. 

Meanwhile we are advised that the Anti-Dowager Federa- 

which persists in regretting the downfall of King 

ird VIII, has started a movement to repeal the 
ancient British law that cats may look at kings. 


Security Upheld 


HE Supreme Court's action in upholding the un- 

employment and old-age sections of the Social 

Security Act may go down in history as the most 

mportant of the court's epoch-making decisions of recent 

nonths. Of all the legislation passed during the four 

irs of the New Deal, the Social Security Act is perhaps 

the most sweeping in its implications. Nearly twenty-five 

nillion workers are directly affected by its operation. To 

verthrow the act some months after tax collection had 

seen started would have entailed incalculable confusion. 

But the significance of the decisions is by no means 

limited to the provisions of the act itself. The acceptance 

OF f the federal pay-roll tax for protection against unem- 
ployment places the court’s stamp of approval on one of 
the most dubious principles incorporated in New Deal 


vas IE  legislation—coercion of the states by means of the federal 
ted JE ‘taxing power. Awkward and inadequate though the tactic 
a. may be, it opens a new vista for federal-state legislation. 
| If the United States can persuade states to adopt unem- 
ech ployment legislation of a certain type by offering tax ex- 


emption to the citizens of those states which comply, the 
same principle may be applied to many other types of 
. egislation in which uniformity is desired. It could be 
ai ised to obtain such measures of reform as the prohibition 
a" f child labor, minimum-wage laws, and uniform mar- 
riage and divorce regulations, and to bring about a gen- 

ral simplification of our chaotic tax laws. 
The necessity of resorting to this cumbersome and 
‘ime-consuming device for social security has been virtu- 
al lly eliminated, however, by the decision upholding the 
‘ ‘ederal tax on employers for old-age annuities. As Max- 
well S. Stewart pointed out in last week’s Nation, if a 
tederal old-age insurance program is constitutional, there 
» every reason to believe that federal unemployment in- 
urance would be equally valid. Protection against unem- 
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ployment is, if anything, more clearly of national interest 
than old-age pensions, since it contributes directly to na- 
tional economic stability. If the Administration is alert, it 
will immediately capitalize on its victory by formulating 
a federal plan for unemployment insurance which will 
eliminate the primary objections to the forty-six different 
plans thus far adopted. 

Validation of the federal old-age annuities would also 
seem to open the door to other types of social-security 
legislation which have so far been avoided. Survivors’ 
and disability insurance might be adopted on a national 
scale. Federal health insurance has been brought within 
the realm of practicability, and might be attached to 
the old-age program. It might even be possible to take 
advantage of the favorable situation which has been cre- 
ated by the court's action to push through a well-in- 
tegrated program which would provide federal care for 
the millions of destitute individuals who are now de pen- 
dent on the vagaries of local relief. 

The political effects of the decision may not be so 
favorable, but they have been largely discounted. No one 
would suggest that the President's attack on the court 
was conceived solely for the purpose of pushing through 
the most vital parts of his New Deal program. But 
whether it be good luck or good strategy we can be 
thankful that it was the most doubtful parts of the pro- 
gram—the NRA and AAA—that were invalidated, and 
that the Wagner Act and the Social Security Act have 
been salvaged. 


Robinson Will Not Do! 


USTICE VAN DEVANTER'S resignation brought 
down to the ground of practical reality a question 
which has hitherto remained in the relatively higher 
regions of hypothetical discussion. For some sixteen 
weeks liberals and radicals have joined in a mighty effort 
in behalf of the President’s Supreme Court plan. In the 
name of millions yet unborn they have defended the 
President’s campaign to liberalize the Supreme Court, 
even though they preferred a constitutional amendment. 
Now Justice Van Devanter’s resignation has rent the veil 
of high thinking, and those who, like The Nation, have 
supported the plan as a move toward a crucial reform 
face the fact that the first fruit of their effort is the 
almost certain appointment to the Supreme Court bench 
of an Arkansas politician. It turns out, further, that the ap- 
pointment will probably be made on exactly the same 
basis as the naming of any local postmaster. If Joe Robin- 
son is given a Supreme Court justiceship it will be as a 
“reward” for services rendered as a political boss who 
has driven Presidential measures through the Senate, 
whether he believed in them or not. A third fact is the 
rush of the Senate, in a burst of pork-barrel solidarity, to 
confirm Robinson even before he is nominated. 
The whole picture has only one constructive aspect. 
The preview of Roosevelt's intentions unveiled by Van 
Devanter’s resignation (the veil has now been drawn 
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close again), coupled with the adverse vote in the Judi- 


ciary Committee, provide an opportunity for liberal forces 


to make their opinion effective. The Supreme Court fight, 
Robert S. Allen points out on another page of this 
issue, has entered a phase in which the President's word 
alone is not necessarily final and in which he has specific 
need of continued liberal, labor, and any other support 
he can muster. Such support has been based on what was 
no less than the President’s moral responsibility to ap- 
point truly liberal justices of an intellectual stature com 
mensurate with the issues they will be called upon to 
decide. The clear intimation that, instead, the President 
will not hesitate to drag Supreme Court appointments 
into the political market-place is a warning, particularly 
to labor, that in the end liberal pressure must be put 
behind a constitutional amendment—which has_ been 
practically forgotten in the heat of the debate. More im 
mediately, notice must be served that Robinson will not 
do. We use his name in a generic, not a personal, sense— 
idoubtedly an amiable and popular boss—though 
dividual he can almost be called the epitome of 
hould not have in a Supreme Court justice 
said by the President's apologists, who have one 
of the hardest assignments of their lives, that Robinson 
can at least be counted upon to back up the New Deal 
measures which he has guided through the Senate with 
a practiced hand. But even that statement may not be 
true. A Supreme Court justice is not responsible to the 
President who appoints him. His power is, within its 
range, absolute and cannot be alienated. He 1s much more 
ely. once he is safely established, to be responsive to 
his own deepest convictions. Senator Robinson ts a con- 
rvative Southern provincial Democrat. He may harbor 
the traditional small-town “populist” antagonism toward 
Northern bankers, but the utilities magnate of the region 
( Harvey Couch) ts his fishing mate, and his closest 
bonds are with the Arkansas planter. Arkansas has be- 
come a by-word in the past few years for the number 
and violence of planters’ attacks on the civil rights of 
poor share-croppers, especially of Negroes. Robinson 
has been notoriously silent on these matters. That a man 
who so thoroughly represents the ruling class in Arkansas 
should be elevated to the Supreme Court at this juncture 
is ironical and dangerous. Where his heart and vote 
would be in a case involving the relative rights of planters 
und share-croppers, or of whites and “niggers,” is not 
hard to imagine. Yet the history of legislation in the 
next twenty years will be written in terms of just such 
of the haves challenging the have-nots—and on 
their just and wise disposal will rest the probabilities of 
lasting cconomi peace and security 
It is surely significant that only practical considerations 
have been put forward in favor of the Robinson appoint- 
ment. No claims are made for him of intellectual distinc 
tion, and his qualifications as a lawyer are admittedly 
limited. He “deserves” the appointment— presumably for 
putting through like a good soldier or a ward boss so 
many bills he privately detested; since he is set upon it 
Roosevelt can deny it to him only at the risk of splitting 
the Democratic Party and facing a Senate revolt. These 
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are cogent reasons to a politician. But to labor a 
liberals generally they should be an open challe: 
is reported that Roosevelt, probably as a result 
general reaction to the Robinson boom, will hesita 
appoint him unless he can at the same time make a: 
one of two appointments and thus be able to smug 
Arkansas conservative into the Supreme Court in a | 
sandwich. It is also reported that Robinson’s fina! 
ment for the honor must be the delivery of the ne 
votes to pass the President’s bill in whatever f 
ultimately takes. This is the time for the great | 
majority that elected Roosevelt to make it clear 
Robinson was not what they had in mind when 
backed his plan. 


European Democracy 
on the Offensive 


MID the hustle and bustle of official visits 
has marked European diplomacy in recent ' 
certain hopeful signs are discernible. Th 

indications not only that France is seeking to reg 
lost prestige in Central Europe but that it is being 
in its efforts by an unmistakable reaction against 
diplomacy. The visit to Paris of Dr. Guido Schmidt 
trian Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is eviden 
new restiveness on the part of Austria against Ger 
and Italian domination. While Schmidt is said to 
rejected France’s proposal for an Austrian-Little Ent 
bloc to combat fascist influence along the Danube 
recall of von Papen from Vienna is sufficient proof of 
growing antagonism against both Germany and Ital; 
formerly quiescent Austria. 

Behind this rather surprising development lies 
movement for a closer economic union between 
states which made up the former Hapsburg empir 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Hungary. By all nat 
laws they constitute an economic unit, and for Austria 
manufacturing nation, the combination offers far n 
than the present artificial ties with Germany and Ita 
While Mussolini made it clear at the recent Venice 
ference with Schuschnigg that he would not tolerat« 
Prague-Vienna agreement as long as he remained the 
protector of Austria’s “independence,” there may 
come a time when II Duce will prefer Czecho-Slovakiar 
to German troops along the Brenner Pass. At the moment 
however, the keystone of fascist foreign policy is the at 
tempt to isolate Czecho-Slovakia. Some progress has u 
doubtedly been made in this direction. The Italian 
Yugoslav pact has bent Yugoslavia, temporarily at least 
toward the Berlin-Rome axis. But the efforts of the fas 
countries in Rumania have met with distinctly less su 
cess. A warning from Paris that French credits for arma 
ments would be withdrawn if Rumania concluded 
mutual-assistance pact with Poland brought word that 
Bucharest would not consider a pact either with Polanc 
or Italy. 
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reassertion of French influence in Central Europe 
bably saved the Little Entente and, what is more 
rtant, may have preserved the League as an active 
—teical force. For the ties which bind the democratic 
a rs to Central Europe are embodied in the Covenant 
League, and anything which strengthens these ties 
rces the principle of collective security. 
\ similar consolidation of the forces favoring the 
ollective principle may be expected to emerge from the 
Imperial Conference now being held in London. Consti- 
Honally, the only obligation imposed upon the do- 
ns to support the motherland in the event of a 
eral world war is that imposed by the League Cove- 
In view of the strong nationalistic tendencies 
h are present in all the dominions, Great Britain may 
xpected to throw its influence unreservedly on the 
f strengthening these bonds. For the Empire as a 
whole, however, friendship with the United States is 
1s important as a means of security as Britain’s ties 
France and the other democratic countries of Europe. 
And if this is to be achieved, economic relationships 
be strengthened. The Canadian Prime Minister, 
WW. L. Mackenzie King, is especially anxious to bring 
t a liberalization of the Ottawa agreements which 
1 permit the various units of the Empire to enter 
reciprocal agreements with the United States. While 
he prospective British Prime Minister, Neville Cham- 
n, is known to be opposed to this suggestion, the 
ther dominions, particularly Australia and New Zea- 
ippear convinced of the importance of closer re- 
ns with this country. Any step which would bind 
United States more closely to the democratic coun- 
f Europe is, at this stage, a definite setback for the 

ist international. While it is too early to foresee the 
yutcome of any of these moves, it is reassuring to 
he democracies once more on the offensive. 


John D. Rockefeller 


HE case of John D. Rockefeller is without parallel 

in our history. Around no other man has such a 

storm of abuse and denunciation raged. He was 

the central target of the progressives and reformers after 

the turn of the century, representing in his person the 

worst abuses of the era of consolidation and ruthless 

business competition. He had built up the great Standard 

Oil Company long before the attacks upon him became 

serious. He caused heartbreak, financial ruin, and busi- 

ess disaster for his competitors. When the whole story 

written, it appalled those who read it and inevitably 

ecame a political issue, resulting in the famous split-up 

f Standard Oil into the constituent companies which 

since gone lucratively on their way. It did result in 

na me good. Standard Oil purchased Senators—as Mr 
Hearst revealed in the stolen Archbold letters—where it 
lid not choose and elect them. It bought state legislators 
the dozen and stopped at nothing to achieve its ends. 
When all this was revealed to the American people, it 
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made it clear whither the country was drifting, how 
through unrestrained competition we were heading into 
unrestrained monopoly, and at what dreadful cost to our 
whole society the few were becoming billionaires. 

But the reformers did not achieve as much as they 
thought they had. Not even the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission fundamentally reformed the business 
methods represented by Rockefeller; was it not the proud 
boast of the New Deal that its NRA codes temporarily 
put an end to no fewer than 1,000 unethical business 
methods in the first six months of its existence? The 
public uprising in the days of Theodore Roosevelt could 
not prevent the drift to monopoly. The post-World War 
orgy of speculation piled up corporate wealth and power 
as if the Rockefeller days of “frenzied finance” had never 
been under attack. The New Deal temporarily suspended 
governmental regulation and the anti-trust laws, and the 
second Roosevelt is only just now considering their re- 
inforcement. Let anyone who thinks we have been head- 
ing off illegal combinations consult Senator Borah! 

But as the years went by and other great issues arose, 
the public attitude toward Mr. Rocketeller gradually 
changed. He actually outlived the hate and bitterness with 
which the public regarded him. True, he lived behind 
barbed wires, heavily guarded until death. When he 
traveled, it was usually with as much secrecy as possible. 
But the newspapers no longer denounced him, and in- 
stead actually sought interviews from him and handled 
him gently and pleasantly. The movie public no longer 
hissed when it saw his pictures, but laughed tolerantly 
at his habit of giving away silver dimes and his other 
eccentricities. He had become a sort of national antique, 
almost an institution. The oncoming generations, without 
knowledge of what he had stood for and what he had 
done, regarded him with curiosity because he was so 
fabulously rich. The sins of the Wigginses and Charlie 
Mitchells threw Mr. Rockefeller still farther into the 
background. No longer were the Rockefeller benefactions 
attacked by clergymen and teachers of ethics as “tainted 
money.”’ If all this was in part due to forgetfulness, it was 
also due to a greater public realization that the system of 
which he was part produced Mr. Rockefeller and not 
Mr. Rockefeller and his associates the system. But after 
all, it was his longevity and the retirement in which he 
lived, as well as new issues and new men, which grad- 
ually changed the public attitude. 

It was not his benefactions. Great as those have been 
and important as have been their results, notably in the 
fields of public health and education, they were never 
looked upon as bringing him absolution. They could not 
offset the lives blasted, the careers wrecked, the injury 
done to our national life and public morale. It is an 
utterly unnatural and unsafe situation in a republic when 
any individual is permitted to amass such wealth—even 
if the methods used are beyond reproach. To no man 
should be given the power which Mr. Rockefeller 
wielded during his active life. This truth is not mitigated 
by the obvious determination of his son to use his wealth 
as a public trust. We must have no aristocracy of wealth 
—good or bad. 
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Hughes Checkmates the President 


BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Washington, May 23 
HE Supreme Court reorganization legislation is in 
a very bad way on Capitol Hill, and the President 
has only himself to blame. Two months ago the 
program had an assured majority of six in the Senate and 
from fifty to seventy-five in the House. Today the original 
six-judge bill is entirely washed up, and the prospects 
even of a compromise on a two-judge basis are none too 
bright. Finally aroused to the danger of damaging defeat 
which faces him, the President is bestirring himself and 
cracking the whip. He probably will succeed in preventing 
a complete rout, but he is in the tightest spot of his in- 
cumbency, and if he emerges with even part of his skin 
he can count himself lucky. 

For a highly touted political wizard the President's 
generalship on the court legislation has been a brilliant 
flop. His opening maneuvers had all the elements of 
dynamic leadership and astute strategy—surprise, bold- 
ness, and aggressiveness. He sprang his plan without 
warning, catching the opposition off guard and unpre- 
pared. While it was still floundering around, disorganized 
and leaderless, he followed up his offensive with two 
smashing radio attacks. The situation was clearly in his 
hands. He had only to push home his drive by forcing 
speedy legislative action. Instead, Mr. Roosevelt stopped 
dead in his tracks and amiably let the opposition rally 
its cohorts and launch a shattering counter-attack. Every 
dictate of ordinary horse sense called for starting the bill 
through the legislative mill in the House. That was, and 
still is, the weak point of the opposition. The chamber’s 
limited-debate rules and general amenability to party 
control lend themselves readily to parliamentary manipu- 
lation by a forceful and determined leadership. Com- 
mittee hearings could have been rushed and the bill 
jammed through the House in a few days. Then with 
this okay in his hands, the President would have been 
in a powerful position to deal with the Senate. For one 
thing, the fence straddlers and waverers there would have 
been less inclined to rebel. Also, on the ground that 
public views already had been heard in the House, com- 
mittee hearings in the Senate could have been either 
dispensed with entirely or held to a minimum. Finally, 
there was the psychological factor. House approval would 
have put the Senate opposition on the defensive. 

But despite all these patent advantages to be gained 
by starting the ball rolling in the House, the President 
and his corps of master-minds, for some still unexplained 
reason, decided to launch their Congressional offensive 
in the hard-boiled Senate. As one disgusted Democratic 
floor leader expressed it, “This proposition wasn’t tough 
enough, they had to make it tougher by going at it the 
hardest way.” 


Given the advantage in maneuvering, the surprised 
and delighted opposition lost no time in making the most 
of its opportunities. It outsmarted, outlobbied, and out 
demagogued the Administration at every turn. Whi 
latter was complacently planning to raise the party 
the opposition secretly got together and arranged 
the Republicans and Liberty Leaguers to lie low and let 
the dissenting Democrats carry the torch and do the 
breast-thumping. Then, screening their operations behind 
a furious hullabaloo about censorship and strong-arm 
tactics, the oppositionists conducted a wily filibuste: 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, dragging out the dul! 
and inane proceedings nearly two months. These hear 
ings did not contribute a single new valuable fact to the 
controversy. But they did enable Chief Justice Hughes 
to get in some hefty blows at the President's proposal 
Few realize how important a part Mr. Hughes has played 
in the fight against the court bill. He has conducted his 
operations with consummate deftness and finesse—and 
tremendous effectiveness. He alone is responsible for the 
three five-to-four decisions (Washington minimum-wage 
Wagner labor-act, and Herndon civil-liberties cases) that 
have so heavily undermined public and Congressional 
support for the President’s bill. More than any oth: 
factor these decisions have been responsible for the de 
fensive dilemma the President now finds himself in. The; 
took the sting out of his attacks on the court and gave 
the wavering Senators, whose votes he needed to win 
just the alibi they needed to line up against him. M: 
Hughes has played high politics these last three months 
and played it with boldness and agility. Not only dic 
he reverse himself, but he accomplished the much more 
difficult feat of persuading Justice Roberts to stop nesting 
with the four diehards and loop the loop with him. 

In the inner White House circle, where the full sig 
nificance of the Chief Justice’s activities are thorough 
realized, there is bitterness and fury against him. & 
much, in fact, that a few weeks ago a seriou, ...1aSs was 
made of the Constitution and statutes to ascertain 
whether, in the event the court bill passed, he could be 
replaced with a new Chief Justice. 

While Mr. Hughes and the opposition were steadily 
cutting the ground from under him and he was clear|; 
losing votes in the Senate, the President persisted in his 
complacent confidence. Several of his younger licu 
tenants tried to warn him, but he brushed them aside as 
over-zealous. ‘Give the opposition plenty of rope,” he 
laughed; “they'll hang themselves.”” There was a hanging 
party all right, but it wasn’t the opposition that danglec 
from the end of the rope. Not until the President re 
turned from his Texas fishing trip did he discard hus 
cocky attitude of disparaging the capabilities and strengt! 
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1 Senator Pat McC 


eld in line had they been properly handled. 
\{cCarran comes up for election next year and must 
\dministration backing to win. He is a pompous, 


iis tant glad-hander with reactionary leanings but can be 
to an occasional liberal vote if the bait is tempting 
McCarran wanted particularly a United States 


nlship for one of his henchmen. His colleague, 

s.aator Key Pittman, also wanted the plum. Pittman had 

ia 1 for the President’s bill. Why under the circum- 
he could not have been persuaded to take some- 
thing else is a mystery none of the Administration wire- 

pullers have been able to explain. The reason probably 

; r-confidence. They didn’t think they had to trade 

h McCarran. O'Mahoney, a notch higher in caliber 


” han McCarran, is a hand-made product of the Adminis- 
the tration. From an unknown Cheyenne lawyer it elevated 
he: him to First Assistant Postmaster General and then put 


, the Senate. Between Jim Farley and O'Mahoney 
| close personal and political ties. In the early days 
fight Big Jim could have “done business” with 
al Joe. But, again, over-confidence caused the Administra- 
the tion manipulators to delay too long, and O'Mahoney, 
| at what he felt was lack of regard for his im- 
gradually worked himself into a rage and 
| up carrying an opposition banner. 


+ POTlAlice, 


os 


foes and get down to earth. By then his six-judge 
The two votes needed in the Judiciary 
ttee—Senator Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyoming 
-arran of Nevada—to get a favorable 
there had been lost. Both of these men could have 
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The unfavorable committee vote was a body blow to 
the President. It was the first time in his four years in 
office that a measure bearing his official blessing had 
been turned down by a committee. Not even the fiercely 
fought holding-company bill had suffered sucn a rebuff. 
The stinging defeat whipped the President into a flurry 
of belated activity. The new wage-and-hour (Connery- 
Black) bill was hurriedly completed and introduced at 
once instead of being delayed until the court measure 
had been disposed of, as was originally intended. It was 
hoped that by this move indirect support could be rallied 
for the judicial bill on the ground that its defeat would 
also spell doom for the drastic labor proposal. On his 
part the President began summoning uncommitted and 
critical Senators to the White House—something he 
should have done months ago. In these conferences he is 
making it clear he is willing to accept a compromise. No 
definite formula is being suggested, but practically any 
proposal that will enable him to add several justices to 
the bench is sure to be acceptable. Publicly, however, the 
White House is maintaining the pose of ‘standing pat” 
on the six-judge bill. Secretary Stephen Early even went 
to the length last week of bawling out the White House 
correspondent of the Associated Press for saying in a 
story that the President had told Congressional leaders 
he was willing to compromise. But behind this window- 
dressing the stage is being prepared for a back-down. 
Already Administration mouthpieces are claiming a 
“moral” victory in the resignation of Van Devanter and 
the three liberal decisions. 


“| Lhe Struggle for Czecho-Slovakia 


BY ROBERT DELL 


Mr 
did 
re 
ins Geneva, May 3 
’ NE of the greatest mistakes made in the peace set- 
sig tlement after the World War was undoubtedly 
shihe the partition of the Austrian Empire, or at any 


¢, fate its economic disruption. I am still of the opinion 


was (gptuat L held during the war that the best solution would 
nals have been a federal republic on the Swiss model com- 
| be (gepoed of self-governing cantons. That was also the 

opinion of the Bohemian Socialist Party and of its leader, 
dily Jgp™erl, who foresaw how disastrous the economic dis- 
arly QeePtion of Austria-Hungary would be. “Vienna,” he 


bi sud, “should be the salon for all the nations of the 
“* Austrian Empire.” Smeral’s opposition to the partition 
of Austria-Hungary led not long before the end of the 
t to a breach between him and Svehla, leader of the 
h Peasant Party, who was backed by Masaryk. Smeral 
hla had collaborated in the early years of the war. 
iryk and Svehla had their way, and thus Czecho- 
. was created. Events have justified Smeral’s point 
Both politically and economically Czecho-Slo- 
a fantastic country. Long and narrow, it has stra- 


—_ 













tegically the most difficult frontier to defend in Europe. 
It contains a mixture of races which makes it a sort of 
Austrian Empire in miniature. Of its 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants about 3,500,000 are of German race and 750,000 
are Magyars; Poles, Ruthenians, and other races are also 
represented. The overwhelming majority of German in- 
habitants are not, as many people seem to think, former 
citizens of Germany, separated from their native country, 
but Austrians who had always lived in the territories 
which now constitute Czecho-Slovakia. However, in that 
part of Czecho-Slovakia nearest to the German frontier, 
which is almost entirely industrial, the majority of the 
inhabitants are of German origin. 

From the economic point of view the structure of 
Czecho-Slovakia is equally unsatisfactory. After the par- 
tition of Austria-Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia had 95 per 
cent of the industry and 5 per cent of the agriculture. 
The industry was much too extensive for a population 
of 15,000,000, and the home market could not absorb 
its products. Nearly all the textile industry was in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Had there been a customs union between the 
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succession states of the old Austrian Empire, as there 
should have been, the fact that the textile industry was 
in Czecho-Slovakia would not have mattered. But the 
succession states set up tariff barriers against one another 
and tried to be self-supporting. The Hungarians, for 
instance, instead of importing their textiles from Czecho- 
Slovakia, set up at great expense a textile industry of their 
own. On the other hand, two-thirds of the Hungarian 
wine production remained in the present Hungarian 
territory, which was left with about one-third of the 
inhabitants of the old kingdom of Hungary. When I 
was in Budapest in 1924, I had an interview with the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, who complained 
that the Hungarian wine growers were suffering severely 
because the other succession states would not buy their 
wine. I asked him why they would not, and he replied: 
‘No doubt they would buy our wine if we would buy 
their manufactured goods.” 

Since 1931 England has ceased to be a free-trade 
country, and tariff barriers have been raised everywhere. 
It has become more and more difficult for Czecho-Slo- 
vak manufacturers to export their products, and Czecho- 
Slovakia has suffered more than any other country in 
Europe from the world ecconomic crisis. The restoration 
of the economic unity of Central Europe is no easy task, 
for since the end of the war unnecessary new industries 
have been artificially fostered, but it is a task that should 
be attempted. The remedy is a customs union among the 
countries of the Danubian basin, not what is called 
treaty revision. Certain frontier readjustments are no 
doubt desirable and will become possible if and when 
the danger of aggression and war can be averted, but 
there can be no question of going back on the main ter- 
ritorial arrangements of the peace treaties. The dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary was no doubt a mistake, but 
the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia would be a disas- 
ter for Europ 

Considering the difficult political and economic con- 
ditions with which they have had to deal, the success 


achieved by the rulers of Czecho-Slovakia has been re- 


markable. That success is mainly due to the two states- 
men who have guided the destinies of the country from 
the first—Masaryk and Benes. In no country bound by 
the minorities treaties have the provisions of those treaties 
been so well observed or the national minorities so liber- 
ally treated. I do not say that the national minorities have 
never had any genuine grievance, but their grievances 
have been trivial in comparison, for instance, with those 


of the national minorities in Germany and Poland. The 
concessions recently made by the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment to the German minority leave that group without 
reasonable cause for complaint 

Creat efforts have been made to deal with the economi 
lifficulties arising from the economic structure of the 
country. Svehla realized from the first the necessity of 
increasing the home market for industrial products by 
an agrarian reform. Under his leadership the Agrarian 
Party broke up the great landed estates and distributed 
them among the peasants, who were organized on a co- 


operative basis. Svehla put at the head of the agrarian 
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cooperatives, which distributed the agricultural pr 
men of real capacity who for several years obtained p, 
results. They established financial cooperatives in 
the greater part of the capital of the country was « 
trated. In this way the Agrarian Party secured fi 
resources which have made it the richest politica 

in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Svehla also succeeded in getting a considerable par 
of Czecho-Slovakian industry other than agriculture. 
tably the sugar and alcohol industries, under the influcnc 
of the Agrarian Party, and this weakened the National 
Democratic Party, which is essentially the party of ¢! 
capitalists. More than that, Svehla and Beran, who was 
then general secretary of the Agrarian Party and v 
its leader, succeeded soon after the end of the 
making a sort of alliance between the Agrarian Part 
and the Skoda firm. Since 1922 the Minister of War has 
always been a member of the Agrarian Party. 

Svehla acted in politics on the maxim “divide and 
quer,” and did not hesitate when necessary to resort t 
corruption to attain his ends. Masaryk had aimed from 
the first at the creation of a single united Labor Party 
but he failed in this attempt. One of the causes of his 
failure was the unpopularity of Smeral, the first president 
of the Communist Party, on account of his opposition t 
the disruption of Austria-Hungary. As it was, there were 
three Czecho-Slovak labor parties—the Socialist Party 
affiliated to the Second International, the Communist 
Party, affiliated to the Third International, and the Na 
tional Socialist Party, of which Benes was a member 
which must not be confused with German Nationa! § 
cialism. Svehla succeeded in dividing the political |.! 
movement still further by suborning Stribrny, leader of 
the National Socialist Party, who was obliged to !cave 
the party. Nevertheless, Svehla, who, although h 
little more than an elementary education, was a rei 
ably able politician, allowed himself to be influenc 
Masaryk and induced the Agrarian Party to agree | 
the immediate demands of the workers, such as so 
surance, holidays with pay, the eight-hour day, and : 
For this reason, Czecho-Slovakia has an advanced 
legislation. 

Svehla was obliged by ill health to retire from p 
life before he was able to realize all his agrarian 
gram. He was succeeded as president of the Agi 
Party by Beran, who had been secretary for nearl; 
years. Beran, a man of about fifty, is a remarkable or 
zer with great financial ability. He’ has amassed a |arge 
fortune, but he lives very simply. 

For the purpose of increasing the home markct and 
satisfying the demands of the peasants it was ne 
not only to break up the great estates but also to re] 
late the agricultural districts. The greater part of 
agricultural land had been in the hands of the churc! 
the aristocracy, and had been to a great extent depopu 
lated. Large numbers of the peasants, unable to get work 
or at any rate to earn a living, had gone to Budapest of 
Vienna or emigrated, especially to North America. Fo! 
this reason, although Czecho-Slovakia has only 15,000, 
000 inhabitants, there are about 3,500,000 Czecho Sle 
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jigrants in other countries. Dr. Milan Hodza, the 
Slovak agrarian leader, was made Minister of Agriculture 
rde r that he might carry out this internal colonization 
unding villages in South Bohemia, North Moravia, 
South and East Slovakia. The question was of more 
sortance for Slovakia than for Bohemia. The Ameri- 
Slovaks had been persuaded to found a bank in Czecho- 
Slovakia to finance the internal colonization, but instead 
arrying out the policy for which he had been ap- 
ated, Hodza used the American-Slovak bank to con- 
late his own position in Slovakia and pursued a re- 
nary economic policy. He was responsible, for in- 
for the high import duties on wheat imported 
from Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. Ultimately, 
dza was obliged to resign from the Ministry of Agri- 
ire, and his influence in the Agrarian Party was 
nished. He did not succeed Svehla as president of 
party, although he had better qualifications than 
1 for the post. 
Beran’s ambition was to become Prime Minister and 
timately to succeed Masaryk as President of the repub- 
For the moment, however, he agreed to compensate 
iza by making him Prime Minister. Beran’s intention 
ndoubtedly was that Hodza should be a stop-gap and 
t he himself should succeed him after a certain time. 
lis calculation was that as Prime Minister of Czecho- 
vakia and president of the largest political party in 
country he could not fail to become President of the 
blic after the death of Masaryk, who had been 
elected President for life. 
Beran’s plans, however, were suspected by Masaryk, 
es, and Hodza, and it was for the purpose of check 
ig them that Masaryk abdicated, expressing the wish 
Benes succeed him. Hodza, although not particularly 
friendly to Benes, felt obliged to bow to Masaryk’s 
wishes. Beran had not the courage to stand against Benes, 
n the suggestion of Dr. Kahanek put forward Pro- 
r Nemec as an opposition candidate. Nemec is a 
with little or no influence in politics, and thanks to 
fact and also to the support that Benes received from 
Second and Third Internationals, the Vatican, and 
lodza, Benes was elected with an even larger majority 
1 Masaryk had obtained. 
Kahanek, who thus came into prominence, is a man 
f forty, of Silesian origin. His mother was a Polish 
Jewess. He took his doctor's degree in law and began 
his political career as a journalist in the National Social- 
st Party. When Stribrny was obliged to leave the party, 
Kahanek went with him and became editor of a paper 
inded by Stribrny in which he consistently attacked 
Masaryk and Benes. This paper had considerable circula- 
tion in Prague, and at the general election in 1929 
Stribrny succeeded in getting three of his friends elected 
Parliament. Kahanek got in touch with Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, who advised him to separate 
trom Stribrny and join the Agrarian Party as editor of its 
ewspapers. Kahanek joined the Agrarian Party in the 
ummer of 1934, since when he has succeeded in get- 
ting Beran entirely under his influence and is now in 
rything but name the leader of the Agrarian Party. 
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He directed the party campaign for the general election 
in the spring of 1935. 

In consequence of the world economic crisis there was 
a strong movement to the left in the working class of 
Czecho-Slovakia, particularly among the German work 
men. Kahanck recognized the probability of a large in 
crease in the Socialist and Communist vote. He consulted 
Beck, who advised him to go to Berlin and gave him 
introductions to Nazi leaders. The result of the visit to 
Berlin was that the Agrarian Party under Kahanek’s in 
fluence founded the Henlein party—the German Nazi 
party in Czecho-Slovakia. It was thought that the Hea- 
lein party would not elect more than thirty deputies 
in 1935, but in fact the party polled a majority ef the 
German votes, and elected forty-four deputies against 
the forty-five of the Agrarian Party. Henlein himself is 
an insignificant young man of about thirty whose chief 
qualification for leadership of the party is the fact that 
his name begins with the same letter of the alphabet as 
that of Hitler. There are, however, among his colleagues 
young men of great capacity who are in constant touch 
with Berlin. The party has received considerable en 
couragement in England, and when Henlein went to 
London last year he had an interview with Sir Robert 
Vansittart, permanent head of the Foreign Office, at the 
latter’s private house. 

Kahanek has succeeded in persuading not only the 
Agrarian Party but other parties of the right, with the 
exception of the Czech Catholic Party, to cooperate with 
the Henlein party on the ground that it is an obstacle to 
socialism and communism, although, from the point of 
view of the parties of the right, the chief aim of the Hen 
lein party is treasonable. In Czecho-Slovakia as elsewhere 
in Europe class and economic interests are stronger than 
patriotism. Kahanek is working with Beck against the 
foreign policy of Benes, that is to say, the entente among 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, and Soviet Russia. In collabora 
tion with the Slovak clericals, who are in close contact 
with Beck, Kahanek is trying to bring about an entente 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. He favors the 
policy, initiated by Beck, of forming a bloc of so-called 
neutral states from the Baltic to the Adriatic. Whe aims 
of Beck and Kahanek were advanced when Yugoslavia 
and Rumania refused recently to accept the French pro- 
posal that the Little Entente treaty should become a 
treaty of mutual assistance against aggression from any 
country, including therefore Germany. At present this 
treaty obliges the three states to aid one another only in 
the event of an aggression by Hungary. The French gov- 
ernment offered to make pacts with Yugoslavia and 
Rumania if they agreed to the proposal. 

It was to further the policy of the bloc of ‘neutral 
states”’ that Beck recently visited Bucharest. In reality this 
policy is aimed against France and Russia and is favorable 
to Germany. It is an insane policy from the Czecho-Slovak 
point of view, and the majority of the people of Czecho- 
Slovakia are undoubtedly opposed to it, but Kahanek 
can count on the support of 146 members of the Czecho- 
Slovak Parliament. It will be seen that Benes has in 
Kahanek a dangerous opponent. 








N OKLAHOMA today the next-to-immovable body 
of organized medicine is being pushed by the gather- 
ing force of the farmer-cooperators. Organized in 

the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, the 

farmers have tasted the benefits of a cooperative group- 
practice and group-prepayment system in the complete 
service offered by the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Hos- 
pital in Elk City. In their opinion, Dr. M. Shadid, the 
Socialist founder and medical director of the Elk City 
enterprise, has given them good medical care for much 
less than they formerly paid to the rugged medical indi- 
vidualists. He has enabled them to own and manage their 
own hospital and to employ their own doctors, dentists, 
and nurses. Hence, when they heard that the Oklahoma 
Medical Association was trying to get Dr. Shadid’s li- 
cense revoked by the State Medical Board on charges 
including advertising for business, hiring people to 
solicit business, and “fleecing the public,”” they were as 
mad as only drought-stricken, mortgage-burdened Okla- 
homa farmers can be. They have stayed mad, too, for the 
past six months. Results: a dog fight in the courts and 
in the legislature between the medical politicians and the 

Farmers’ Union, with the final outcome still undeter- 

mined as The Nation goes to press. The lower house 

passed a bill legalizing Dr. Shadid’s enterprise, but it 
died in the Senate. Now Dr. Shadid is awaiting the de- 
cision of the state Supreme Court as to whether the Dis- 
trict Court or the state Board of Medical Examiners has 
jurisdiction over his case—the board is determined to 
take away his license 

When the fight began to get hot last December the 
Oklahoma Union Farmer sounded a general alarm in a 


leading editorial which ran in part as follows: 


An attempt has been ma le to destroy our Farmers’ 
Union Cooperative Hos] ital at Elk City B. F. Oliver, 
1 layman who lives at Sayre, has filed the charges 
lhe question at once presents itself to the fair-minded 
person just what a layman like Mr. Oliver would know 
about the ethics of the m lical profession Th reupon it 
becomes the opinion of any fair-min led person that this 

ist be a move on the part of certain doctors in the 


| 

Medical Association. It is known as a fact that many doc 

tors in western Oklahoma have gradually lost some of 

their practice because of the success of this humanitarian 
titution built on the principles of Christianity 


In the same issue the Union Farmer devoted a page 
to the returns from a questionnaire sent to former pa- 
tients of the hospital. Under the headline, “Thousands of 
Dollars Saved by Members Proves Why Doctors Want 


to Stop Co op Hospital,” the editor asserted categorically 


that not one of the several hundred who filled out the 


questionnaires expr ssed the slightest dissatisfaction with 


Oklahoma Tries Cooperative Medici 


BY JAMES RORTY 


the service or with the charges or with the treat: 
The farmers’ lack of reverence for the local m 
hierarchy is apparent in these excerpts from their re; 


... This is one of the meanest things that any org 
zation, supposed to be composed of the highest « 
of professions, could do—to charge Dr. Shadid wit 
fleecing the citizenship of Oklahoma. A bigger lie « 
not be told by the worst outlaw that ever lived, 


We think more of the few dollars invested in 


Community Hospital than any investment we have eve: 


made, and Dr. Shadid as a doctor and surgeon, and 

think this bunch fighting him should be sat down so ha 

it would jar their ancestors for four generations past ar 
all their future followers so inclined. 

If the lowdown, undermining doctors can succeed 
destroying our hospital, I think we would be donc 
great injury and injustice. . .. All these slugs care for 
their own selfish greed. 

A score of Dr. Shadid’s patients testified that the 
they received in the Community Hospital was good 
the service they got for a $50 stock investment a 
$25 annual fee saved them many hundreds of do 
and that they would patronize the hospital even if 
weren't members because it offered the best servic« 
able. 


As one reads this testimony the impression grows | 


the Oklahoma Medical Association may have grab! 
bear by the tail. This impression deepens as one not 
tone adopted by leading Oklahoma newspapers in 
dling the affair. Elsewhere similar raids by the m« 


politicians—as, for example, when the Los Ang 
medical-center system was abandoned at the nadir of | 
depression—have been carried out without stirring n 
than a feeble ripple of protest in the newspapers. But 
Oklahoma is different. The Farmers’ Union is a for: 


dable political force. So is the organization known a 
Veterans of Industry, composed chiefly of the mor 
less socialist workers who, finding themselves b! 
listed after the great strikes of the nineties, went ‘ 
and built sod houses on the Oklahoma prairie. S 
Oscar Ameringer (Adam Coaldigger), editor of 
American Guardian. They are all backing Dr. Sh 


and the Elk City Community Hospital, and neither t 


politicans nor the newspaper commentators are unm 


by this fact. For example, R. M. McClintock, polit 


columnist for the Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma ¢ 
had this to say early in the fight: 


Nothing seems more certain, from present indicatio 
than that if the Medical Association pushes the iss 
against Dr. Shadid, it will run into a tremendous stor! 
in the legislature, with results that may prove most hari 
ful in the end to the medical profession itself. . . . 
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Elk City doctor . . . 1s no qua k. For years he 
in honored and successful practitioner in Elk City 
true he was all those years a Socialist, but that did 
— iffect his skill as a physician and surgeon. It was 
® ips his socialism that led him to the idea of building 


perative hospital in Elk City. He found a reac 
in the late John A. Simpson, president of the 
rs’ Union. . . . Between the two of them, and tl 
and file of organized labor and agriculture in west- 
Oklahoma, the hospital was founded. . . . The fact 
hospital has had to be enlarged three times 
id seem to indicate that, on the whole, it is filling 
| need... 
As for Dr. Shadid, the Syrian immigrant who worked 
way through medical school and for thirty years has 
served the farmers of western Oklahoma both as a work- 
physician and as a working Socialist, the opposition 
medical politicians is nothing new to him. He 
beaten it before and expects to beat it again. In the 
ent fight his chief ammunition is to be found in a 
phlet entitled ““The Doctors’ Seven Years of Con- 
to Destroy the Cooperative Community Hospital 
k City.” This tells an amazing story of sabotage, 
pionage, and persecution—a story supported at many 
points by documents supplied, it would appear, by physi- 
not in sympathy with the excited medical politicians. 
Here are some of the high points of this story: the 
rtion of Dr. Shadid by medical associates as the result 
e pressure from the County Medical Association, 
as usual threatened expulsion; the canceling of 
Shadid’s own membership in the association without 
es and without trial (during a disbanding and sub- 
reorganization of the organization); a suit for 
7eS inspired, according to Dr. Shadid, by his politi- 
mies; a hearty slap at the Medical Association 
iistered by former Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray 
he wrote, ‘I want to state that there is no danger 
doctor who may be employed in that hospital 
Elk City Community Hospital} losing his license. 
first place, if the Medical Board attempts such con- 
y, they will be dismissed by the Governor and 
ted for such conspiracy under the laws, as will 
ther t doctor in such conspiracy’; an affidavit dated 
ber 1936, in which a lay witness testifies to hear- 
wo pail describe a $10 assessment alleged to have 
levied by the Medical Association on its members, 
fund to be used allegedly to pass a new state law 
restricting the corporate practice of medicine in such a 
y as to eliminate Dr. Shadid and his Community Hos- 
Sensational confirmation of the existence of th 
h fund” came only two weeks ago when Dr. J. S$ 
7 ton, according to the Oklahoma News of May 11, 
ld the annual convention of the state Medical Associa- 
that the Shadid fight had “‘cost a good deal of moncy 
Cit | 1 ask me where and why, I'd say I don’t know. This 
) time to raise 
Dr. Shadid cites in his appendix the resolutions in- 
ing the Elk City medical cooperative by the Okla- 
St ate Federation of Labor and by the state executive 
rd of the Farmers’ Union, and concludes his brief 
th the following burst of eloquence: 
















I plead t he Community Hosp e first co 
1 P 1 

operative hospital in the nation! I 1 the 15,000 

I I I 
men, wo } id children who put $ 5 O in it out 
of their p e, and ! e€ 100 ) ( 

hildren he | $ 4 im in this state who are 

} ‘ ’ ’ | 
going to have access to this and to similar hospitals on a 
basis that they can afford. I pi id for the « Operative 
I 


movement in the state and in the nation, which are 
ting ready to follow our exat nple a ple ad tor the under- 
privileged, the disint herited, and the poor, whose only 
refuge is consumers’ cooperation! I ple ad for the Ameri 
can people, for their constitutional rights, for their self- 
determination, for their privilege to escape from the 
domination of special privilege, which is leading this 
country toward dictatorship and chaos! 


This language will be familiar to anyone who has at- 
tended conventions of the Farmers’ Union. These are 
native slogans, populist rather than socialist. Against 
them the State Medical Association can marshal only 
the outworn, more or less disingenuous shibboleth of 
“freedom of medical choice’ and chorus its horror of 
“advertising” as a means of mobilizing patients for a 
medical cooperative. Yet to the layman it would seem 
obvious that advertising, from the point of view of the 
public interest, is good or bad depending upon the eco- 
nomic and social relationship which it expresses and 
promotes. Dr. Shadid’s leaflet describing his hospital con- 
tains no misleading super-salesmanship. 

At the tenth biennial congress of the Cooperative 
League of the United States Dr. Shadid was a featured 
speaker on the subject of cooperative medicine, and his 
speech was one of the most competent and realistic 
analyses of the problem yet made. The following quota- 
tions are from this speech: 


A medical cooperative must be supported by a 
dues-paying system, and dividends must be paid in the 
form of low dues and improved service. To charge for 
medical and hospital care the prevailing fees under the 
profit system and pay dividends at the end of each year 
as you do in the retail trade or in the — of cotton, 
for instance, is disastrous. First because comp ge do 
tors will cut their fees below those of the cooperative and 
wean its membership away, and secondly 6.00 when 
the members need hospitalization many of them will 
demand credit and this will be equally disastrous. A dues- 
paying system is beyond the reach of medical competitors 
in the first place and renders credit business unneces 
Sary. — a 

People have not been educated to pay for medical 
care unless ill, and hence the dues must be low to begin 
vith, even though you may be forced to give a service 
with trimmings or additional extras. On the other hand, 
when sick, they demand the best care obtainable regard- 
less of whether the patient is rich or poor. . 

The dues, to be low, must be based on sufficient 
volume. Two thousand families is the minimum number 
required to support a medical cooperative and a hospital, 
and I do not think it advisable to establish a medical 
cooperative without a hospital. General practice ts not 
equally as vulnerable as hospitalization to cooperative 
effort, for the savings effected are not equally great 


Furthermore, it is difficult to wean away enough people 
from their family « 


loctor to make a medical cooperative 
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hit) 


lose nex 
iround this partic ular oasis 
veek-end. The 


ndian Fiesta to be held in pubiic here. Palm Canyon, in 


hospitalization 


I 
such effort will not be fruitful and 


i without 


satisfactory 


| lues must be compulsory, ind default in their 

1 generous period of grace should result 

f of nb hip Every ooperative in the 
ould succeed if its members would patronize it 

B t R hdale prit ples of < Opt ration do not p oO 
ide for compe lling the members to patronize their co 
perative. We need a patronage compelling principle in 
the co yi tive movement. To compel patronage sounds 
paradoxical, but it 1s not as paradoxical as it may sound 


The “trimmings” and “additional extras” which Dr 


Shadid refers to include charges of $1 per day for hos- 
pital board, $10 for use of the operating room, $5 for 
1¢ anaesthetic, $3 for each X-ray, and $2 for each labora 
tory examination, such as blood or urine. Apparently 
these fees, which are duly listed in Dr. Shadid’s promo- 


are considered ‘‘fleecing’’ by the Medical 


ALM SPRINGS with its Indian reservation ts a hun- 
dred and twenty miles away from Hollywood, on 
a road that drives straight through the Pasadena 


gardens, the close miles of orange groves whose scent lies 
mn the air far beyond the sight of the trees. The country 


nges from planted land bearing citrus and grapevines 
palms to mountain and desert. The mountains 
me up, crumpled in the lines and creases that are for- 


the East: they rise until there is clean snow 


the peaks of th under, there ts 


Sat cinto range; 
in Ja range; 


lesert, the dead sand-white pointed now with purple and 
ell V flower 


The desert persists; the road narrows: 
ind towns are far apart. But very suddenly th 


four-la iain; tourist bungalows line it; in a 
hime hotels; and then a street of shops, the sparsely 
irranged window displays of expensive stores, the clothes, 
erfum lick-paper magazines, camera shops, bars. And 


t} treet men in trunks, women in Hollywood pa 
the trick jewelry of resorts 


will en their anctent tribal ceremont 


The Indtans 
ind weird rites for the first time. Around great fires 
uuilt at the edge of the stream these descendants of 
will be accompanied by tom-toms 
centuries ago. Walls of the 
incient songs and chants, as well as 


The Desert Sun, Palm Springs. } 


riginal desert tribes 
ind brill yell is done 
Myon will echo 


the excited yells 


Palm Springs is fashionable, high-priced, hot all year 


Fhe ending season is having a final spurt; hotels that will 


wecek—it is getting too hot, it is desert here, all 
are Open Now for one mort 


Indians are to celebrate the first All 


reservation, has drums tonight, dancing, fires. 


“Indian Fiesta Hu Ue Success” 


BY MURIEL RUKEYSER 


The NATION 


Association. The latter further objects to the f 

non-members of the cooperative are charged a 

to their ability to pay, although this is the rec 
practice of both individual physicians and of | 
clinics, and to the fact that representatives of th 

are regularly in the field recruiting new members 

again seems proper enough. 

It seems pretty obvious, however, that the M 
Association's real grievance against Dr. Shadid is 
cess. Already a cooperative hospital is planned fo: 
homa City. Similar projects are in their formative st 
other cities, both East and West. Quite possibly; 
witnessing the beginning of a great and extraord 
valuable development of medical cooperatives i: 
country—a development needed almost equally 
organized farmers, by organized labor, and by th. 
cal profession, no matter what any transiently intr 
group of medical politicians may think or say al 







{ As a crowd far beyond first-night expectations sat 
stood in awed silence, one of the most dramatic I: 
portrayals and pageants ever presented for the eyes 
the white race took place last night in beautiful P 
Canyon. } 


The road is dusty beyond the town, tapering 
branching, evading boulders, crossing a wide streai 
washes the car whecls. The immense prehistoric | 
stand architecturally before sky, and then sink as th« 
yon deepens. The car reaches a gate with the usu: 
dian-reservation sign, “No Liquor’; the fee, usu 
quarter, has been raised to a dollar for the fiesta. | 
the parking space a bus takes you down into the can 
Night has come quickly during the last hour. A 
moon deepens the folds in the hills, the palm shad 
But from here you can see the beacon light that is fla 
at Hollywood premiéres. At the edge of the canyon 
crowd stands looking across the gorge, across the h 
stream. Their faces are lit blue and orange. The moor 
unimportant, for five terrific spotlights are turned on t! 
clearing, seen in miniature very far below. 


{The huge arc lights, loaned through the courtesy « 
Twentieth Century-Fox Studios, sweeping the sky abov: 
the entire Coachelle valley and then down into the ca 
yon, turning it into a fairyland of myriad color 
reminded one of the gala premiéres of the ciner 
capital, Hollywood. 


+ 


Well over two thousand people witnessed the fir 
performance, assuring the financial success of the event 





They were dancing a hoop-dance under the lights, step 


ping through the wooden ring, left foot, right fo 
swinging it over the head and down in a cylinder aro 


the body. The drumbeat echoed immensely loud and 
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hmical in the gorge, too loud for a single drum, as 
ible as the lights. The beat quickens fast, 
. fast double beat, and stops with the dance. Clap- 
mes from all the walls of the canyon. The dancers 
And suddenly a terrific herald voice roars out of : 
ful microphone and spreads through the entire 
“We wish to thank you for the quiet during thc 
nce. Absolute quiet is necessary to get the effect of 
oumbers. The next on the program will be Weep 
r, who will sing the well-loved "Land of the Sky- 
Waters.’ 
- Indian woman, in a pale-blue doeskin robe, comes 
the microphone in the center of the clearing. It is 
ed for her by a technician in shirt sleeves, who 
ly ducks behind a bush, dragging a length of cable 
- him to get it out of the way. She begins, in a high, 
vering voice: 


draw S 


To the land of the sky-y-blue waters 
They brought a captive ma-id.... 


There was more dancing. Victory Dance by Four 
from Sherman School. Stump Dance—a Social 
for Neighborly Indian tribes. And songs. Indian 
Call by Thunder Cloud, Cherokee, and Weeping 

Kickapoo tribe. More cars arrived, crowding the top 
gorge. All the parking spaces were filled. 

One of the happiest men in Southern California last 

t was H. H. Quackenbush, whose smile grew larger 
ore and more cars kept arriving with their parties 
iger spectators. } 


e huge voice was coming through the microphone 
“The audience is invited to come down into the 
n and cross the stream for the remainder of the pro- 
By coming up closer to the dance circles the Indian 
lance and the peon games may be better observed.” 
rowd began to file down the trails into the canyon, 
the board bridge over the stream, and up the sand- 
to the clearing. The lights turned brighter, orange 
white, passing over the entire canyon to light the 
ind as the crowd formed a circle around the In 
the spotlights fizzled off. 


(he Sherman Indians were dancing Navajo Skip 


e, A Social Dance, while the crowd quieted down. 
ostumes were feathered and mirrored (‘‘Gee, what 
stumes!”’ said one of the women in the circle; 
hens cost p-lenty!’"’), and the high white boots of 
omen were hidden under dyed doeskin skirts. The 
swung the circle, dancing with the delicate double 

p, smiling. 
w, with the lights off, quiet was ordered. Salvador 
z, the heavy Indian, rolled up his shirt sleeves and 
ted the feather headdress. The fire in the center of 


ring was scattered until it burned low, and coals cov- 


the clearing. He placed his hands over his eyes and 
ned heavily. In the audience an answering groan 
heard, and a run of laughter. Somebody up the gorge 

Oh, Rob-ert!” and one of the technicians turned. 


What about Gray Earth’s song?”’ The technician spoke 


n | Indian boy, who called back, “We cut Gray Earth’s 
' The Indian chief took his hands off his eyes, and 
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groaned again. A flashlight powder went off. “You think 
some of these fellows will get movie job somebody 


whispered. ° ‘They're a good-looking bunch.” 


{ Feature writers, new spaper and newsreel camera men 
from the large metropolitan papers and film companies 
event The 
1 of 


was spread in still a wider circle last might 


were present to record this great successful 


fame of Palm Springs, winter playgroun smart 
people, 


through the efforts of these aforementioned pe ople. } 


The chief had groaned for almost twenty minutes 
Now the monotonous lovely two-line song was chanted 
by the men and women sitting behind him, still in their 
rouge and costumes. He leaned over the embers, slow], 
selected one, and put it in his mouth, blowing his checks 
painfully. After a minute he took it, black, in his hand 
and dropped it. Laughter ran around the circle, and the 
ring closed in about him. “Sleight of hand,”’ a man said 
loudly. Three people came into the circle with him, all 
white people with cameras. A girl with a Leica sat just 
under his knees, focusing up at his broad hot face. One 
camera man hurriedly ran around the Indian's arm as he 
picked up another coal and put it in his mouth. Another 
flashlight powder went off. He groaned, raised his arms 
up to the dimmed full moon, and chanted with the 
chorus. An Indian woman was asked what the words 
meant. ‘My heart is breaking in the fire.” The cameras 
clicked when he opened his mouth and the live coal went 


in, or seemed to. “Sleight of hand,” said the man 


{ Large crowds are expected tomorrow, when the cere 
monies will be repeated at 11 a. m. and 3 p. m.] 


The crowd was tapering off, spilling down the hill 
and over to where the cars were. Hardly any of the spec- 
tators were left when the games began. The announcer 
had thundered, “And now we wish to thank Twentieth 
Century-Fox for so kindly permitting us the use of their 
lighting equipment and personnel,” and had advised any- 
one wishing to see the peon games to adjourn to the next 
campfire, lower on the hill. The photographers crawled 
out of the ring. The Indian retreated, taking off his head- 
dress. There would be a double program tomorrow. 


The spotlights were out for good, 


wonlight 
was intense. Cars left in a rattle of horns. Around the sec- 
ond fire the women sat, with the little children. Almost 
all the white people were gone. A boy said, leaving 


“They took in a scad of money, all right, at a dollar a 


and the m 


head.” “Do they live in tents?” somebody asked. ‘No, 
shacks.”’ 
The Indians were dancing, waiting for the others to 


one side crouched low, the 


Three on a side, other 
bent back, stamping. One shook a gourd, beating the 
rhythm, the man beside him shook a flashlight in the sam« 
tempo. They laughed, stopping at the end of each phase 
of the dance. Somebody started to sing. “Sh!” said an 
Indian mother to a tired baby. ‘There's your uncle Billy 
Sunday, see him? He's singing the bird song.” 

Now the games started, the little black and white 
sticks of the peon game concealed in the hands of one 
side of four, the singing and bobbing as they prepared, 
the guessing of the other side. The chorus sang, the boys 


come. 
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taking the song, the women across the fire answering. 
The chief who had swallowed fire was playing, the sly 
look on his large face growing as he won. They laughed 
at each other. “The baby keeps quiet as long as she can 
see the fire,’ said the Indian mother. 

The games went on. They might go on all night. But 
most of the people were gone. There would be two per- 
formances tomorrow 

{Entire program directed by Don Admiral, assisted by 


Frank Bogert. Lighting under the direction of Robert 


S. Comer of Twentieth Century-Fox. Lighting equip 


ment, courtesy of Darryl Zanuck, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Earl Strebe, director of lights and sound. } 


A Pioneer's May Day 
in Moscow 


{The letter printed below was written to Louis Fischer 
by his fourteen-year-old son. For many years The Nation's 
Moscow corre spond nt, Mr. Fischer is now in New York 
and will sail shortly for Spain. His children have been 
brought up in Moscow.} 

Moscow, May 5 

EAR PAPA: This May first was very exciting for 

me. On April 28 an order was published saying 

that children over twelve would not be allowed 

into the Red Square without their own passes. But I 
wanted to try. I went with Gordon [a foreign corre- 
spondent} without a pass. There were little difficulties, 
but I got through nevertheless. During the military parade 
I stood all the time with Negrin [the thirteen-year- 
old son of the new Spanish Prime Minister}. With him 
were the two sons of the Spanish Ambassador in London, 
who came with the Spanish delegation. After the parade 
we went home. I wanted to go to Dr. Rosen’s, but the 
Spanish Ambassador invited me to lunch. After we had 
eaten, Negrin, the other two Spanish boys, and I went 
walking through the city. Unlike the military parade, the 
decorations in the city and the civilian demonstration were 
not particularly interesting. Negrin suggested that we go 
again to the Red Square. Although we had no passes we 
were Ict through, and we saw the end of the civilian 
demonstration and the sports parade. We stood on the 
diplomats’ grandstand, which except for us was practi- 
cally empty. The boys wanted very much to go over to the 
Spanish delegation, which stood on the other side of the 
Mausoleum. Suddenly I saw Zeitlin, who was taking pic 
tures of the demonstration. On his breast proudly shone 
Since I knew 
acquaintances among the military 


his new decoration. He came over to m«¢ 
that lhe 
commanders on guard, I asked him to t ike us 
delegation, which he did without difficulty 


erect d bor terously by all 


had Vario 
over to the 


The Spanish delegation was 
After the 
sportsmen marched in beautiful straight rows. Then the 
inish delegation and we with it. started to ZO home. 
cd the Mausoleum, the 
down from the Mauso 


par iders para le came the sports parade, The 


t 
i 


NID 
ji 


ist at th 


members of the government cam« 


moment when we pa 


The NATION 
leum; and then came a moving scene. Suddenly | 
young Spaniard and Stalin embrace and kiss. Gra 
the whole delegation, and we with it, came neare: 
Stalin, as well as all the members of the gover 
shook hands with al/ of us—that means me too. | 
describe my excitement. When I got home | 
scarcely, from excitement, tell about it, and I had t 
Mama my word as a Pioneer that I was not joking 
immediately telephoned all our acquaintances an 
them about it. 

On May 2, during the day, I went to the Pal 
Pioneers in order to know when the meeting woul 
place between the Moscow Pioneers and the foreign 
gations. At seven o'clock in the evening we were t 
the Spanish delegation in the courtyard of the p 
Even before the delegation arrived, Zeitlin was ther 
his Ford and two trucks with Jupiter lights. H 
greeted and questioned by the members of the | 
Circle of the palace. He had to promise them tha 
would give them films for their cameras. (Almost al! 
members of the Photo Circle have their own §S 
Leicas.) Finally the delegations arrived in seven b 
Before them marched a section of Pioneers all of » 
wore three badges. They were accompanied by a | 
Army orchestra. The Pioneers made a cordon, and { 
delegations, boisterously greeted, marched into the pal 
I was very disturbed when I did not see Zamora [a son 
the former President of Spain} among the member 
the Spanish delegation. Later it developed that he came 
in another automobile. After some short speeches 
various delegations, all the delegations assembled in ' 
great hall. I got in after much difficulty because the hal! 
was quite overfilled. Once I almost got through but with 
out Vitya {his thirteen-year-old-brother}, and so I re- 
mained outside on his account. Finally they let us both 
During the official part I sat with Vitya somewhere far in 
the rear. I was very sad that we sat so far behind becaus 
had got to know the Spaniards during the parade. 

After the official program there was a long int 
mission. You can imagine how the boys stormed the Span 
iards and asked them for addresses of Spanish Pionee: 
groups. In return the Pioneers gave the Spaniards the: 
Pioneer neckerchiefs and badges. I and Vitya gave them 
everything we had. After the intermission we no longer s 
in the rear but near a Spanish professor whom Vitya and 
took over as our protege. We talked with him through 2 
dictionary. During the artistic performances three Zc; 
pelins suddenly flew over the Palace of Pioneers. A smal! 
intermission had to be declared because everybody ran t 
the windows in order to admire the beautifully lit-up 
ships. Then the children showed their own producti 

The meeting ended very late, and the farewells mad 
later, so that we didn’t get home until 1 a. m. Mama \ 
quite upset by our appearance—without neckerchiefs 
badges. She thought that we had been attacked in 
night and robbed. After we had excitedly told her ec. 
thing we went to bed and I slept the next morning | 
11:30, when mama waked me. This was the record 
for my whole previous life. Today I played hooky 

YURI 
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Philip Snowden 


HAT Philip Snowden’s frail, battered body was 
ible to contain his burning spirit for seventy ycars 
seems little short of a miracle. A “lifelong crip 
press dispatches dubbed him. But that only tells 
story of his fight against ill health and disability 
ght greatly intensified when several very patriotic, 
and manly British soldiers in uniform assaulted 
me and delicate man and ‘“‘punished”’ the future 
( ellor of the Exchequer for his pacifism during the 
| War then ended. But no amount of bodily suffer- 
uld daunt his ardent soul. Nobody ever accused 
cowardice or of weakening in his beliefs. Even 
he joined Ramsay MacDonald in deserting his old 
Labor associates for the National Government, he some 
retained the friendship and regard of his former 
while Ramsay MacDonald was ostracized and 
led, when not openly cut, by men who had stood 
lider to shoulder to him in the days that tested the 

| of everyone and truly tried men’s souls. 
Philip Snowden was in Australia when the crisis of 
July, 1914, arose. The Parliamentary Labor Party num- 
1 then but forty members. It met to discuss its attitude 
vard the war, and went with Ramsay MacDonald in his 
osition to Great Britain’s entry into the struggle. But 
August 5 there was a split. MacDonald resigned his 
I leadership, and Arthur Henderson succeeded him and en- 
tered the war Cabinet. Only Keir Hardie, F. W. Jowett, 
Tom Richardson stood with MacDonald—unti!l 
Philip Snowden arrived. Snowden never hesitated for a 
ef ninute. He knew that it meant going into the wilderness; 
if knew that in its war hysteria the public would not 
pare him and his associates, that they would be hated 
ind denounced, spied upon, and pronounced traitors. But 
1] ke the MacDonald of that day he felt that the salvation 
f his soul required that he take this stand. War did not, 
is a biographer of MacDonald says of him, “suspend 
rivate judgment and private duty.” Snowden might hav« 
pt silent; the dreadful injuries to his body from that so 
tly fatal bicycle accident could well have been the 

se for his remaining in safety. 

Of that he never thought. He kept his seat in Parlia 
fought—vainly—for an intelligent war and a 
rth-while peace, and never hesitated to speak for peace, 
matter what the risk. Mrs. Snowden alone addressed 
hundred peace meetings during the war, and only; 
or three were broken up—she would have landed in 
here in this intolerant America, as I once told her 
r her second meeting, if she had come unscathed 





rough her first. In Parliament, during the war, Snow- 
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den built higher the foundations for the great esteem in 
which he was held by foes and friends alike. His energy 
was boundless; his knowledge, commanding; his selfl $s- 
ness, obvious; his integrity, transparent; his courage, 
sublime. It is only the truth that a London corre spondent 
of the New York Times cabled in reporting Snowden’s 
death: “No politician has ever been more scathing to his 
opponents and left fewer lasting wounds. The British 
Labor Party produced no other who has left such a mem 
ory of ability, honesty, and strength of character 

In Snowden’s career his wife, Ethel Annakin. played 
no little part. An ardent advocate of women’s suffrage, she 
created a sensation when she first came to New York by 
her beauty, her ability, her eloquence, her power to con- 
vert. She made inroads among conservatives whom no 
American woman leader had been able to affect. She was 
the type of trained Englishwoman we have all come to 
admire so much, so obviously capable of dealing with 
the most difficult affairs of state that no one could hear 
her and then stick to the old nonsense about the inferior- 
ity of women’s brains and their physiological inability to 
deal with national events and issues. Sadly enough it was 
she who yielded to the lure of London society when the 
day of triumph came for Ramsay MacDonald and Snow- 
den. It was she who won a reputation for being one of the 
most charming hostesses in London, but one who was 
more and more seen in the company of lords and ladies, 
dukes and duchesses. To her is attributed Philip Snow- 
den’s acceptance of the viscounty which sat as strangely 
upon him as the title of Baron Passfield sits upon Sidney 
Webb. Still, Snowden remained his old self—frank, 
simple, direct, outspoken. Only two weeks before his 
death he had lashed out at the present Cabinet with the 
scathing words that rose to his lips whenever his sense 
of justice was outraged. “Weak and muddling,” he 
called the government's policy, and properly denounced 
the ‘mad race in armament.” 

The saddest episode beyond doubt was his turning 
upon his old associate MacDonald some two years ago 
with a bitterness that hurt all his old friends. Perhaps 
the sting lay in the truth of that denunciation. Here was 
one occasion when he might well have softened the 
blows. But that was Philip Snowden. If truth and duty 
compelled him, he spared no one. He placed fidelity to 
his ideals and standards above everything else. His 
Spartan will carried him over breaks like these, which 
must have pained him to the core, as it did over the weak 
nesses of his body and over the disappointments of the 
labor movement. Always his mind worked like the first 
class machine it was, obviously, however, without domi- 


nating his emotions. A great Englishman is gone 
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Jesting Prelate 


HE orchestra, for some obscure reason, played 

Basque airs, but then there was a sudden silence 

as out strode Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken portraying 
the “Spirit of Spain.” Mrs. Menken is an experienced 
pageanteer and has portrayed many spirits from Soft Coal 
to Rugged Individualism, but seldom has she been gowned 
more lavishly than last week at Madison Square Garden 
when she did her bit for the rebel refugees. A last-minute 
announcement asserted that the American Committee for 
Spanish Relief would aid civilians on both sides, but 
practically all the speakers, and particularly the Reverend 
Bernard Grimley, glorified the cause of the invaders and 
minimized the tragedy of Guernica. 

The spotlight played upon Mrs. Menken and she gave 
back beam for beam—the costume with its peacock-like 
headdress was studded with glittering stones, and Mrs. 
Menken was pleased to proffer their radiance to the 
starving children of Bilbao who cry aloud for bread. 
Murmurs of admiration ran through the fifteen thousand 
in the Garden, and when the contributions had been 
counted it was found that a sum had been raised almost 
equal to one-third the value of the costume. 

It may have been a little startling to find the spirit of 
tortured Spain represented by a dowager in diamonds, 
but the brilliants were less hard and sharp than the 

ymforting words spoken by the Reverend Mr. Grimley, 
who lives in London and edits the Catholic Times. Mr. 
Grimley simplified the conflict between the Loyalists and 
the forces of Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco by saying, 

suc 1S God or anti-God % This disposed of the 
1s of all who have surmised that the Fuhrer was 
1 in Spanish metals or that Mussolini wished to 
there of Fascist influence. The audience ap- 
ily at being thus categorically informed as 
titude in the situation, and the Reverend Mr. 


with pride in the 
ricer from heaven, ventured just a little 
ry well for Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken 

of Spain, but he, the Reverend B 


as the 


ly tinelt importance 


was serving amplifier of -a 


; on a historic occasion grew heady b 
id once been tntrusted with the tablets of stone 

© on an arrogance which served to draw a rebuke 
on high. The error of Mr. Grimley was one into 
which many members of the cloth of all denominations 
ire prone to stray. He just would have his little yoke, and 
he grew facetious concerning things with which not even 
a reverend editor should deal lightly. He referred to “the 
women and children who seem always to be getting in 


the way of the bombs of the other side.” I have taken the 


quotation from the account of the meeting in t! 
York Herald Tribune. 

The good father went a bit too far. Nobody |: 
very loud. Probably it should be said in defense 
Reverend Mr. Grimley that he never saw a w 
bombed. Into his mind there came no clear pict 
the mangled children of Guernica after the black 
of Hitler had wended their way home. The London 
might be interested to learn that in America memb: 
many faiths, including, it would seem, Cardinal M 
delein of Chicago, do not regard the Nazi bomber; 
the ravens of the Lord. 

They say that evening clothes predominated 
Garden, and while Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken und 
edly outshone all the other ladies, there were man 
sought to follow in her train. In such an atmosphe: 
may be difficult to remember or to heed the effect 
machine-gun bullets and incendiary bombs upon fri; 
ened and huddled masses of people. White and stutfe 
shirts may serve as a curtain to shut off the unpleasant 
picture of blood upon a pinafore. 

But even while the Reverend Mr. Grimley was mah 
his little joke, the following press-association disp 
was coming into the newspaper offices of New Y 
City: 

By the Associated Press. Hendaye, Franco-S pani 
Frontier, May 10.—The semi-autonomous Basque govern 
ment sent a note to the international Non-Interventior 
Committee in London protesting “the Germans’ crimina 
action” in the Basque offensive. “German aviation 
the service of the rebels continues action against Mu: 
guia, Larrauri, Maruri, Larrabezua, and Plencia, drop 
ping a great number of hand grenades and machin 
gunning the civilian population, which menaced 
death must flee into the fields, thus causing numerou 
victims, especially women and children.” 


These, Father Grimley, are not the “reds” aga 
whom you thundered but your coreligionists, the Basq 
of Spain. As a matter of fact, I wonder whether di 
may not assail the most faithful and leave them w 
dering whether the Creator for whom you undertook | 
speak really rides the skies with the Nazi bombers a: 
ordains the slaughter of Communist children. At f 
thousand feet I doubt whether the German aviators « 
tell true believers from heretics, particulariy when t! 
targets are less than ten years old. 

Presently, quite presently perhaps, you will return | 
your desk and your labors in London, and it may be that 
upon your homecoming you will complain that the Ame: 
icans have no sense of humor. But really, Father, 5 
were not funny. For that you should utter a prayer o! 
thanks. Had you been it would have been even wors 

HEYWOOD BROUN 
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FRANCE? By Alexander Werth. Harper 


JE story of how France was first inhumanly punished 

deflation, then lifted from the trough of the depres- 
der the leadership of Blum, inevitably bears a re- 
nce to the story of the United States under Roosevelt. 
nilarities are not in the same focus, since they are 


t fundamentals working themselves out in quite different 
f 11 expressions. But the likenesses deserve far more at- 
vl n than they usually receive. 


thesis that France under Blum won a victory against 

n, or to put it the other way around, that but for Blum 

would by now have become a fascist state, is too 

And that is the implied thesis of Mr. Werth’s ad- 

history of France’s recent years. Mr. Werth leaves 

ibt that the Popular Front would not have been possible 

it the fascist menace. But his record offers no con- 

g proof that France was in real danger of succumbing 

ism. More probably the danger was passed by rather 

vercome. What France overcame was not so much 

as its own inner lethargy and complaisance. A demo- 

nation, innately capable of self-government, developed 

ibilities in a crucial hour. Galvanized into action, 

» like the United States, with a sudden impulse carried 

1 basic reforms. It gave scope and freedom to organized 

It made the control of credit a national instead of a 

te concern, going much farther than the Banking Act 

New Deal. With a gust of courage it decided that 

ntrated economic power called for more national control. 

it was immeasurably more dangerous for French 

racy than for our own to deal with its problems goes 

it saying. France is not blessed with America’s natural 

rces and market, and is not protected by two broad 

s. France, moreover, had been in a false position of 

ngth relative to the rest of Europe, an equation which 

» was swiftly rectifying, with attendant spiritual hazards. 

in France extremes of right and left were organized, 

to pour their fighters into the street. Thus the story of 

nce before and during the Blum government has been 

n more exciting than the story of the New Deal. And 

all the democracies are parts of a world unity, the ex- 

nces of France should be known to every democrat every- 

re, as a portion of his own self-knowledge. For this reason 

inqualified recommendation can be given to Mr. Werth’s 

tiring book. Here is a vivid, honest, and accomplished 

xample of journalism. It is not history, in the sense that all 

major values could so soon have been tested and weighed 

it is journalism at its best, and since France has been so 

iting, this account of it by a sensitive, competent writer 
ild not fail to be stirring. 

lt is to Mr. Werth’s credit that he is honest enough to 

roduce the doubts which are at odds with his main thesis. 

writes primarily as an interpreter of the Popular Front 

1 sees France through Popular Front eyes. Thus his im- 

‘ication is that the Popular Front saved France from fascism. 

Beginning with the riot of February 6, 1934, disturbances 

vere frequent and ominous. But Mr. Werth even uses italics 






to emphasize his opinion that the Croix de Feu never had a 
chance to seize power. Colonel de la Rocque did not funk 
his opportunities. That being so, the real mission of the 
Blum government was not to suppress fascism; it was to 
govern France. And the actual deeds of this government be- 
come more important than the circumstances which brought 
it into power. That the government itself has been primarily 
concerned with governing is today clearer than it was early in 
the year, where Mr. Werth’s recital ends. The subsequent 
“breathing spell’’ has suspended the full application of the 
forty-hour week, and France, like the United States, has been 
committed to waiting upon recovery before pressing for more 
reforms. To M. Blum, the radical, has fallen the most delicate 
duty of devaluation, and he has gone about it in a conserva 
tive spirit. His united front is crumbling somewhat in con 
sequence. But France is enjoying the blessing of having 
an honest and intelligent Premier, heading a revitalized 
regime. It has, too, an enormously strengthened labor move 
ment, and when finally the regime falls, it will leave the 
control of the complex modern economic system vested much 
more directly than before in democratic institutions. 

Mr. Werth by implication voices dissatisfaction with the 
French policy in Spain, which has estranged so many in this 
country who otherwise would have been enthusiastic for the 
Popular Front regime. He contributes the important historic 
detail that the British, warning Blum against helping the 
Spanish government, stated that they would not feel them 
selves bound by their Locarno obligations if the help brought 
France into war. But he also is discerning enough to explain 
that this warning was overplayed by the Blum government 
to quiet its own supporters. Blum’s first anxiety was to keep 
France at peace; his second was to be sure of British support 
if France were overtaken by war. His anxieties for Spain came 
third. And here again, he was responsible for France rather 
than for the desires of the leftists in his coalition. The verdict 
on his course can only be reached when the Spanish crisis 
is over. Today it seems a fair assumption that had the French 
been forthright in their support of the Spanish government, 
General Franco would have been defeated months ago, and 
that neither Italy nor Germany would have dared to intervene 
But much of Mussolini's and Hitler's timidity, now beginning 
to be apparent, must be attributed to the British rearmament 
program, which came after Blum’s non-intervention policy; 
so the theory is hard to prove. One result of the Blum policy 
has been to bring France and Britain into closer cooperation 
than at any time since the war, an accomplishment in the 
foreign field that bulks as large as any of Blum’s domestic 
achievements. 

Readers will not ask Mr. Werth for a sympathetic appraisal 
of either Laval or Doumergue. He is the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in Paris, and his feelings are all for the other 
side. But being in the best Manchester Guardian tradition, 
he also is intellectually honest, and if he does not answer all 
the questions he suggests it is because he knows he cannot 
Even his major question, “Which Way France?” is left 
open. It cannot be said too often that few questions are of 
more immediate importance to Americans; his evidence, there- 
fore, deserves a wide audience in this country. In a second 
edition Mr. Werth should add a footnote explaining in detail 
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Can we remain neutral ia a world headed 
for war? This book gives the latest facts 
on which any reasoned answer to this 
question must be based. It is the latest 
and most vital volume in the series which 
has established itself as the outstanding 
authority in its field. It discusses the ef- 
fect on our foreign relations of the recent 
Pan-American conferences, the upswing 
in business and in foreign trade, the Far- 
Eastern situation which has been influ- 
enced by the German- Japanese pact, the 
Spanish situation, etc. Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. $3.00 
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The Drama of 


The Americans Who Work 
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° 
° 
6 With the keen insight of the novelist and the 
A pritile wceuracy of a reporter, the author here 
< presents America in terms of the great backbone 
5 of our population—the unsung farmers and work- 
NS ers who make our country what it is. Traveling 
° by bus, he visited mining towns, cotton planta- 
vA tions, industrial communities, wheat farms, oil 
vA fields; lived with beet workers, iron puddlers, 
° lumberjacks, mill hands and here is their story, “2 
XN dramatic as any play on Broadway, as moving ° 
° 
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the French law on compulsory labor arbitration, an 
is sure to arise in this country. And it would be 
would explain how the craft and industrial unions 
compose their inherent differences. 


RAYMOND GRAM 


A Gist of Gists of Gists 


ONE MIGHTY TORRENT: THE DRAMA OI! 
RAPHY. By Edgar Johnson. Stackpole Sons. $3 


2 


ACH man’s way of living, as we might sa, 

particular way of getting the “gist” of experien 
world is manifold; it has many loose ends, and each ma 
a few of them. He knots them in accordance with | 
particular vision of necessities and opportunities. Put 
acts together—and they reveal what he has taken to | 
“gist” of experience. 

Then appears a biographer. He looks at the man, 

a selection of his acts, weights, organizes, interprets, t 
us what he considers to have been the gist of this man 
And after many such biographies have been amassed 
may become a kind of ‘‘statistician,” looking over an 
field. People having lived gists, and writers having 
gists of these lives, after a sufficient accumulation on 
“transcend” both lives and biographies by taking 
starting-point this “higher level” afforded by the a 
lation itself. 

Edgar Johnson’s “One Mighty Torrent’’ is an engro 
work conducted on this “higher,” “statistical” level. H 
epitomized for us the course of English biography fron 
sixteenth century to the present—including the autobi 
phies, memoirs, diaries, letters, and biographical fictior 
he considers significant. In this large undertaking, | 
he has done us a double service. 

Like John Chamberlain, in his highly succinct job 
porting the variants of populism (in ‘Farewell to Ref 
Johnson has put together some important lore, red 
welter of material to “abstracts,” that we may pro 
build upon it in whatever way we please-——whereas 
wise we should have first to cover this preparatory 
ourselves. And in the course of thus making a field “'] 
for others, who would get at it quickly, he has prod 
work packed with “events.” 

I hope that our young novelists especially will r 
For it might have a healthy effect upon their notior 
“realism,” which have become disturbingly oversimplifi 
recent years. Realism has become “naturalism’’—and 
ralism has come to mean hardly more than an effi 
organized way of running people down. Reading Johr 
book, we are reminded that imaginative enterprise re 
much subtler tactics, that realism should not be the n 
bureaucratization of debunking and indictment. It shoul 
the attempt to find the acts, thoughts, situations, and spec 
in which a character names his number. Flaubert thought 
it that way. Realism was not to him merely a roundabout \ 
of asking us to pay $2.50 for words that we can get out 
of books for nothing. It is the search for gists, for t! 
events wherein a character sums up himself and the 
beyond himself with accuracy and picturesqueness 

Johnson’s book gives us a maximum of such event 
has gone through his material in search of character! 
moments, significant condensations, incidents that reveal t 
essence of the given biographer and the given biograp!l 
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subject. The literary efficiency of wit, of sharp appraisal (il 
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kind of short-circuiting we get in the poems of 
7 Moore, where we can leap across gaps suddenly) 
of emphasis has become lost as the result of 
crudeness; and Johnson's connoisseurship might 
to correct such blunt notions of “power.” 
is no use here in attempting further to condense his 
ins. I might mention, however, the almost frighten- 
hteenth 
Apogee (discussing that massive Tory, Samuel John- 
intellectual bouncer who perfected epigrammatic 
f kicking out the enemy) to Chapter VIII, Romantic Let- 
rs (dealing with Byron, Shelley, and Keats). I never 
felt so strongly what was let loose upon the world as the 
ism Of business and the counter-romanticism of 
poetry caught its full stride. Another highly suggestive con- 
rot by the matching of Steffens and Lawrence. 
1 want not a survey but a final putting together of 
terial surveyed, perhaps Johnson’s book will not be 
tely satisfactory. The range of the author's apprecia 
is pliancy when confronting many different kinds of 
i. is the virtue here. And that is virtue enough for one 
He has recorded the plenitude of human personality. 
want not only this plenitude but also some under- 
ygic of unification, you may find the book, compre- 
as it is, still unfinished. Perhaps it were better left 
hed, in this sense. Perhaps men are as different as 
and liverwort—and that’s the end of it. And perhaps 
ild be content merely to contemplate and relish this 
In any case, I do not see how a reader could fail 
yy the documents of diversity as here assembled, a 
springtime wherein the tiny brooks of personality 
to make the sweep onward of a torrential flood. 
KENNETH BURKE 


we get as we move from Chapter VII, Eig 


Her Gossamer Soul 


{RDINAL OF THE MEDICI. BEING THE MEM 

HRS OF THE NAMELESS MOTHER OF THE 

1RDINAL IPPOLITO DE’ MEDICI. By Susan Hicks 
h. The Macmillan Company. $3. 


M RS. Hicks Beach is, according to the blurb on her 
A book, sister-in-law to the late Sir Michael Beach. The 


r of this prec of information upon a labor of learning 


to the Renaissance is not apparent unless it be that 
ider is supposed to be reassured in the presence of the 
f a brother of a lord. Sir Michael’s sister-in-law, so 
tb further says, was moved to authorship when she 
litian’s portrait of the young Ippolito in the Pitti Palace 


book she wrote she burned 


“because she ju re her 
dge of Italy to be insufficient. Later, having again 
Italy, she spent five years writing the novel as it now 

Antony and Cleopatra” could have gained nothing had 

p 
weight of learning, and “Salammbo” is rigid with 

tship. “Thais,” “The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,’ 

Cloud Cuckoo Land” though written by cultivated 


rs, are unhampered by information and exemplify the 


dictum that poetry is truer than history. We are told 
Mrs. Beach, because she felt she needed to learn more 
burned the book that a — arresting to her imagi- 





1 had stirred her to writ 
bility that Mrs. Beach was not primarily a novelist, and 
published rewriting establishes that she certainly is not. 






ire been erudite in archacology; “Romola’’ ts heavy 


. This would suggest the likely 





How Science 
Conquers Noise 


O echoes roll, no outside noise in- 

trudes in this chamber where G-E 
scientists calibrate sensitive instruments 
that measure sound 


These instruments, in soundproof rooms, 
are used to get rid of noise. They measure 
the whispers produced by fans Research 
like this makes possible the development 
of new fans—fans that are quictcr and 
that will deliver fresh au 
that will 

comtort 


more efficient 
to vour offices and factories 
provide you with year-round 
through air conditioning 


Research on sound is helping to reduce the 
level of noise in shops and offices. Electric 
instruments, perfected in General Electric 
laboratorics in Schenectady, trace clusiy 


They locat« \ thrations 


sound to its source 
that produce distracting rattles am 
squeaks. They investigate the causes of 
sound in machinery—-make possible th« 
development of machines that hum in 


stead of roar reduce noise and costs 


All over the COUNECTY peopl al protesting 
igainst unnecessary NOIs¢ And General 
Electric scientists, enlisted in this same 
crusade, are helping to make possible for 


seca Ae me 
vou quictcr, mans comfortable living and 


Wor king con {itions 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for cvery do ay it has earned for 
General Electric 
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Six Articles on Foreign Affairs 


Throughout the world foreign correspondents of The 
Nation cover the news of prime interest to liberals in America. 
By cable, radiogram, and mail they forward an accurate 
iccount of the march of events and authoritative interpretation 
from the progressive point of view. Much of their information 
appears anonymously in our editorial section. Occasionally, 
however, outstanding articles arranged several weeks in ad- 
vance of publication appear under a by-line. The following 


are con 


ing soon 


England After Baldwin 


Prime Minister Baldwin, having steered empire and mon- 
irchy safely past the perils of romantic love and an American 
divorcee with as little loss of prestige as could have been 
expected, will shortly retire to the House of Lords. S. K. Rat- 
liffe will discuss the effects of Baldwin's abdication and the 


prospects of his probable successor, Neville Chamberlain 


The Balkan Complex 


M. E. Ravage, The Nat 


ently visited the Balkan countries. He will discuss soon the 


ans correspondent in Paris, has 


rucial developments which have occurred recently in Europe's 
! 
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Nor is she in any legitimate sense of the word a | 
Her book shows her to be a very industrious literary | 
has experimented in genteel cross-fertilization. 

“The Narrative,’ Mrs. Beach opens her preface 
“was a literary product of the sixteenth century” 
authenticate this Orphic pronouncement she quotes 
“Cambridge Modern History” a statement to the efi 
though the Renaissance led to the decay of imaginatiy 
ature it fostered the development of biography, men 
autobiography. This may be Mrs. Beach’s way of su; 
that she has a Renaissance mind of limited imaginatio; 
adoption of the narrative form—which is, of cou: 
original—for this picture of the life of the Cardinal | 
de’ Medici,” she goes on to say, “has made a certa 
plification possible. The stage of the Italy of 1503-42 is 
gorgeous, the scene is so pulsating and so crowde 
vigorous personalities, that a comparative lucid setting fo; 
any one selected figure seems easier of attainment fr 
single point of view.” Since Mrs. Beach was instigated to 
write by an initial emotion before Cardinal Ippolito 
trait, the most obvious “single point of view” for her NN 
rative’”” would have been that of the Cardinal himself. M; 
Beach has chosen rather that of the Cardinal's n 
mother. 

Mrs. Beach makes her narrator speak of ““my gossamer 
and in her preface, with no apparent intention of irony, she 
says that the material of her extended research “had | 
passed through a very fine sieve.” 

“History pretends to be an account of facts, but I as! 
self what facts really are, and if they are more than per 
Opinions on precarious materials.” The sixteenth-century 
son of Mrs. Beach’s “Narrative’’ who opines—and whi 
a phrase of Keats apropos of the dreams of one of her 
bands who was bald—discusses the sack of Rome and t 
upon Luther. So to rewrite history as the “personal opir 
of a “gossamer soul’’ of “impersonal compassion” but | 
pedantry and e/egantia who scorns the “mere device of 
ligence,’” doubtless does “make a certain simplification 
sible,” but at the cost of making scholarship pretentiou: 
history trivial. RAYMOND WEA\ 


A Liberal Education 


THE AMBERLEY PAPERS. THE LETTERS AND DIARIES 
OF BERTRAND RUSSELL’S PARENTS. By Bertr 
and Patricia Russell. W. W. Norton and Company. Tw: 
Volumes. $10. 


I N 1864 Bertrand Russell's father, Lord Amberley, marr 
Kate Stanley, a daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley 
They were both dead by 1876, but they left behind diaries 
and correspondence that have been brought together by 
Bertrand and Patricia Russell into some thousand pages t 
will be a delight to anyone interested in that complex of 
Whiggism, rationalism, and radicalism that gave nineteenth 
century England its peculiar character. Almost every asp 
of the political and intellectual life of the time is reflect 
here—in the mentality and character of the Amberleys the 
selves, in the quality of their friends and acquaintances, 1! 
the books they read and the causes they championed. 
The family hero of the Russells was the ancestor 

was executed in 1683 for resistance to the Stuarts. His father 
became in consequence a promote: of the Revolution of 1655 
and was made a duke by William III. “It followed,” says 
Bertrand Russell, “that the Glorious Revolution was indeed 
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that resistance to kings is in some cases justifiable, 
civil and religious liberty are above all things to be 
My grandfather (Lord John Russell) was willing 
rt anti-governmental movements abroad, especially 
though in English affairs, after the passing of the 

, Bill in 1832, he was far from radical. Nevertheless, 
iples remained such as would naturally lead to 
m in his son, to which he never objected.’’ Amber- 
other was more radical than her husband and influenced 
1 way which earned her the title, among Lord John’s 

ies, of “Deadly Nightshade.”” Kate Stanley was one 

ge and vigorous family, ‘‘each with his or her own 

finite opinion on religion and politics, and each dis- 

g with all the others.” Over these exercises presided 
Kate's mother, impatient of fools, from 
ind eighteenth-century rather than Victorian in her 





“downright, free 


sation.” 
traditions were more than safe in the hands of 
A rley and his wife. Her early diaries and letters show 


jual growth of modern ideas in her mind, notwith- 
an orthodox upbringing that forbade all books 
Mr kely to be unsettling. After Harrow, Amberley spent a year 
Edinburgh, where, in Lord John’s time, Brougham, philo- 
5 radicalism, and the Edinburgh Review had flourished. 
nhappy years were spent at Cambridge, where a theo- 
emancipation took place that was to bring his views 
lose to those of Herbert Spencer. After their marriage 
his very short but strenuous political career, the Amber- 
voted themselves to study, writing, and the society of 
people as John Stuart Mill, Lecky, Carlyle, Grote, 
and John Bright, with whom they discussed such 
as a League of Nations, Home Rule, Malthusianism, 
clesiastical and political reform. Mill was an es- 
ly strong influence. Having read the “Subjection of 
Kate became an ardent and active feminist. The 
lative effect of their unorthodox views set society by 
irs. “But the Amberleys had always, when possible, 
1 their associates for brains, and in their later years they 
little of the grand folk who figure in their early 
They brought that preference with them to the 
States when in 1867 they spent four months seeing 
f Mrs. Belmont, “‘an uninteresting little woman,” 
he Van Rensselaers, “who seemed very dull,” and more 
Lowell, the schools and prisons, 
and the White House. 
amiable man: 


\ fn 
il 


erson, Longfellow, 
Oncida Settlement, Congress, 
found Emerson ‘‘a very kind, gentle, 
smile, and accent are remarkably like Gladstone's ; 

ks much, and goes on a long time without any question 
irk being made by the listener; when 
tion he frequently would wander on to something quite 
asked me 
1s did not 


answering a 


nt, with but a slight connecting link. He 
about Carlyle, es pecially whether his frien 
ipon his recent course as a kind of aberration from his 
r self; he evidently feels great regret about Carlyle’s 
tic and anti-liberal views.” 
Everywhere in these papers there are to be found frag 
ts stamped with the intricacies, the beauties, and the 
vs of the 
lence that illuminates the subtle shading of Whig into 
Liberal There are the pages that 
ir witness to the intellectual vigor and honesty that led 


genuine liberal design. There is the corres- 
and Liberal into radical. 


nberley and his kind to take part in reform movements, 








» consider political questions on their merits, and to refuse 
to conceal their opinions whatever they might be. 
the family controversy in which are exhibited the va- 
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rieties of opinion on the subject of the Paris Comn 
the weaknesses of the case made for the Comm 
their English champions. There is also the record of 
ley’s speech to the Liberal electors of Leeds in whict 
a position with regard to the extension of the franc! 
illustrates perfectly that fatal absence in nincteent! 
liberalism of any real principle upon which to bas 
Should the franchise be extended from the ten- * 
six-pound householders? Amberley searched in vai 
principle, short of universal suffrage, which ceed 


o~? 


him to decide the question. In the special circumst 
his period the matter was not urgent; there was 
a century in 


S 


which reform could be advocated in 
more or less, faster or slower. The time was to come. 


when liberalism would find it increasingly neces 
increasingly difficult to abandon the construction of pr 
different from the Conservative in degree in favor 
discovery of a philosophy different in kind. 

W. A. RUI 


Popular Science 


FAMOUS AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. By J. G. ¢ 
ther. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50. 


ATOMS, MEN, AND STARS. By Rogers D. Rusk. 
A. Knopf. $3. 


HE common methods of interpreting the develop 
of science are illustrated by these two books. Dr. R 
describes the changing scientific world, the frontier dev 


ments, the new concepts, and, what is perhaps more important 


he interprets current scientific concepts in terms of their 


pact upon man’s ideas and personal philosophy. To Dr 


Rusk science is the dominating factor in society today, m 
ing social institutions and human relations as no other si: 
factor does. Thus it is essential to understand and analyze t 
scientific revolution that began with the twentieth cent 
and, after the discovery of X-rays, radioactivity, the elect: 


and wireless communication, swept on to important dis 


coveries concerning the nature of matter, light and energy 


Mr. Crowther, on the other hand, proceeds on the basis 


of the belief that science is just one manifestation of so: 
organization during a particular epoch. Science takes 
material from the industrial and technical conditions of t! 


times, and its practical benefits are limited by the social a: 


economic framework. Discussing the lives and scientific w: 


of four of the greatest American scientists—Benjamin Frank 


lin, Josiah W. Gibbs, Joseph Henry, and Thomas A. Edison 


Mr. Crowther relates the problems with which these scier 
tists were concerned to the social needs of the times. “T! 


progress of science is not accidental. It is due to the ne 
of the society in which it occurs, and its direction is affect 
by the conditions of that society.” 


Typical of Dr. Rusk’s philosophy is his discussion of 
science and war. He says that “those who would put tl 
blame on science and mechanism forget the impersonal chat 


acter of science.” That is, science develops independent 


the needs and desires of man. As science marches onwat 


and upward, presumably, man must learn to adjust hims 


to newly discovered relationships. But people cannot adjust 


themselves or reconsider their ideas without understandit 
the increasingly complex developments in scientific researi 
In simple and clear language Dr. Rusk carefully explains t! 
significance of frontier research, the discovery of heavy w 

and isotropes, electronic physics, the concepts of space-ti! 
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ad relativity, Our newer knowledge of the universe, the prin- 
» of uncertainty, and the mystery of cosmic rays. 
“Mr. Crowther performs pioneer work in correlating the 
biog ies of particular scientists who lived before the 
rwentieth century with social and economic development in 
ited States. Benjamin Franklin was the most important 
t of the eighteenth century, for he helped to establish 
ideas of experimental science, besides transforming 
ly of electricity into a science. The American Con- 


stitution itself was influenced by the development of science 

, the systematization of Newtonian mechanics. The 
A an system of government, characterized by checks and 
balances, corresponds to the Newtonian concepts of action 


ial reaction and a balance of forces. 
h Henry was the first to discover electro-magnetic self- 
) and probably preceded Faraday in the discovery 
tro-magnetic induction. Henry's largest contribution, 
came as a result of his duties as first secretary of 
Smithsonian Institute. He organized scientific research 
ar veloped rational methods of discovering and promoting 
Josiah Willard Gibbs laid the foundations for efh- 
1 rationalized industry through his establishment of 
chemistry. Thomas A. Edison was the first great 
s<ientific inventor who saw invention as dependent upon in- 
thus reducing invention to a rational and business 
During preceding centuries science was encouraged 
bsidized by industry and to a large extent developed 
certain lines in response to the demands of commerce 
dustry. At the present time, however, science has be- 
he Supreme Court from which there is no appeal, and 
re its progress cannot be ascribed completely to the 
ook or material needs of society. Today science is in ad- 
vance of its direct industrial application. 
mous American Men of Science” and “Atoms, Men, 
ind Stars” should be read together for a true picture of the 
ent place of science in society. 


pr 
JACK SCHUYLER 


New Novels 


THEY CAME LIKE SWALLOWS. By William Maxwell. 
Harper and Brothers. $2. 


Ar A time when novels have tended to be intricately 
4 & romantic or furiously thematic or to depict the fading or 
he birth of an epoch, Mr. Maxwell has limited himself to the 

mple delineation of human relationships within a small 

family. Two boys and their father think about their mother 
for something like a fortnight, at the end of which suddenly 
lies. The two weeks include the signing of the armistice 

at the end of the World War and the first appearance, in a 
Middle Western town, of the influenza epidemic. But mo- 
mentous as these events are in themselves, they have very 
bearing on the story. The mother might have died 

of pneumonia or in childbirth instead of influenza a day or 
so after her baby was born. The important fact is that she is 
lead—and that she lived and was a force beyond measure- 
ment in the family. And still more important is not the 
influence of world-shaking events upon men and women 
and children but the influence of men, women, and children 
upon one another. Their hates, their loves, their momentary 
listresses and ecstasies are brought into focus and made 
moving and real. The drama of fiction may very well dwell 
| a changing world, in the gigantic forces of society. But 

Mr. Maxwell, looking into the small end of a telescope and 
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at 
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Subject: “TOWARD A FARMER-LABOR PARTY” 


Speakers: Norman Thomas, who will have just returned from 
Europe will describe the European labor parties as he saw 
them. Numerous other well known speakers. 
For information write to 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


















COMMUNISM VS. FASCISM 


A Religious War in the Making? 


Officially and unofficially, in scores of 
letters, in editorials and syndicated 
columns, !iberal and radical America 
has reacted sharply to Alfred M. 
Bingham’s article — War Mongering 
on the Left (May issue of Common Sense). The second article 
of the series Communism vs. Fascism appears in the June 
issue. Along with this second article, more provocative than 
the first, Common Sense prints comments pro and con by 
Maury Maverick, Herbert Agar, General Johnson, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Jay Franklin, Robert Morss Lovett, Rep. Teigan 
and the New Masses. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND ON THIS ISSUE? <= 


Do you believe in American intervention in Spain? Will the 
next war again “make the world safe for democracy?” Or 
will it be another imperialist war between satisfied and un- 
satisied powers? Will defenders of Soviet Russia be defend- 
ing democracy or dictatorship? Is fascism closer to capitalist 
democracy or Russian collectivism? These and many other re- 
lated questions are answered with new insight in two of the 
year’s most exciting and original articles. Read both of them. 
And in the same issue: SEVENTY-NINE OLD MEN by 
Robert §. Allen and Drew Pearson; ROOSEVELT'S SUC- 
CESSOR? An Interview with Governor Murphy by Georges 
Schreiber; AAA IN REVERSE! by Mordecat Ezekiel; and 
FRANCE HUNTS A HITLER by R. W. Wiley. 

COMMON SENSE, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York G 
Enclosed find $1. Please enter my trial subscription to Common 


Sense for 7 months. This is to include both articles by Alfred 
M. Bingham 
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writing with skill and clarity, has created another kind of 


{rama which, within its limits, is no less suitable and satis- 


THE SCANDALS OF Gabriel 
Chevallier. Translated from th 


froi. Sumon and Schuster. $2.50. 


CLOCHEMERLE. By 
French by Jocelyn Gode 


In complete contrast to Mr. Maxwell's simple naturalness, 
M. Chevallier is artificial, elegant, bawdy in thought but 
nice in language. A little French town decides that it must 
ic memorial; but instead of a useless statue to 


have a pub 
a problematically great man it erects a urinal which shal! 
be of constant benefit to at least half of the population, and 
with Gallic forthrightness places the object in the square 
As might be expected the town ts 
shaken to its foundations. A pro-memorial faction springs 
up to fight with a desperate opposition. M. Chevallier man- 

to be quite funny about the affair, although here and 
over-claborate in his witticisms. It 1s 


across from the church. 


ere he perhaps 


ill a matter of taste; if you think a urinal in front of a 


hurch is amusing, then you will be amused 


LIGHT WOMAN. By Zona Gale 
pany. $2 


D. Applieton-Century Com 


What happens to a nice small-town family when one of the 
sons brings home a young woman from the city, 
ity's brittle sophistication. Since the familly really is nice, 


ind since the young woman is nice, too, underneath her 


with the 


shallow smartness and her slightly phony foreign accent, it 
Miss Gale being Miss Gale, she 
garrulous grandma who 
is slightly dotty but consistently amusing. Otherwise “A Light 
Woman” CAROLINE SMITH 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND LABOR'S 
UNREST TODAY? 


The answer to the problems which have puzled 
you every time you've read of Labor Strife on the 


ill turns out for the best. 
has introduced into this triviality a 


is a pretty light novel 





Industrial front is in 


@ The New Leader—America'’s Leading Labor 
News-Magazine brings you from every corner of 
the globe, in a brisk, fighting style, the vito! news 
—news suppressed or warped by the daily press. 


@ Subscribe Today—assure yourself of a news-maga- 
zine with a piercing editorial eye, a complete 
coverage of the struggles for civil rights and free- 
dom on an Internationa! front; news of the world 
fight on Fascism and the bitter battle of the 
working men and women attempting to win their 


just place in society. 





@ News Stories and articles you'll never forget—direct 
correspondence from Valencia, and the front-line 
trenches in Spain's war against fascism—forbidden 
news out of the underground movement in Ger- : 
many, Austria and Italy—Social Democracy in the : 
Scandinavian Countries and British Labor's fight =3 


for power 
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The 


_ DRAMA 


Three Men on a Rubber Check 


Jest as most of the critics were packing vacat 
there suddenly erupted at the Cort Theater a brea 
peace in three acts which several of them paused lon 
to call “the funniest farce of the season.” Judicia! 
will be likely, I think, to confirm this judgment, ev: 
“Room Service’’ happens to be the kind of play w! 
the spectator who has laughed himself sick will find 
cult to describe. For one thing a very great deal 
upon the unfailing inventiveness and verve of 
Abbott's direction. For another a great deal more 
upon three of the actors who helped to make “Th 
on a Horse” a masterpiece of the same mad kind. For 
of my own reputation, I rather wish that I did not 
report that some of the funniest incidents are concer: 
the passionate attachment of one of the characters to 
moose head and with his heroic refusal to sacrific: 
hock shop: “I shot that moose myself and I ate hi: 
up to the neck—but nobody’s going to touch the rest « 
On the morning after, I am also compelled to admit t! 
are passages in even the modern drama—to say no 
the classics—probably superior as sheer wit to the 
between two of the schemers who haven't eaten for « 
hours and are growing faint. But inasmuch as I lau 
heartily as the rest of the spectators I must confe 
goes something like this: “I see spots before my ey: 
do I.”" “Mine are beginning to look like hamburger 
you see one with onions, save it for me.”’ 

In accordance with the habit of all good dramati 
who try to keep themselves prepared to review pl. 
“Room Service,” I have just recently reread the ‘‘Poet 
Aristotle. He says that “manners” should be subsers 
“action”; and striving to test the present work in t! 
of this dogma, I am puzzled to decide whether it m« 
test or not, for the two elements seem almost equa 
portant. Fundamentally the story is as old as comic 
but the ‘“‘manners’’"—which I take to include whatever 
to render the action concrete—are very much of the m¢ 
In other words, the shoestring producer of plays w 
busy dodging bill collectors while living on the credit 
bad check which will take five days to bounce back 
California is blood brother to ten thousand rogues 
dithculties have convulsed heartless spectators ever since 








was invented. But much that reflects upon the ways of 


on the fringe as it is led today has never, I believe, b« 


well burlesqued. Come to think of it, there are subtleties to 


Consider, if you see the play, the moment when the 


playwright from Oswego enters the hotel room of th 
ducer just as he and his aides have decided to skip an: 
donned several suits of clothes each and then butto: 


overcoat over all. The innocent, about to remove his own 


suddenly realizes that the others are bundled to the ea: 


hastily gets back into the garment, which was already 


off. Somehow, without the speaking of a word, ever 


knows he has concluded in a flash that all this has son 


to do with the etiquette of the strange world he its a! 
enter, and that he is not going to betray his ignor 
tak ng off an overcoat in the house That is a super! 


of direction JOSEPH WOOD KRI 
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‘ F sd th thine Vila 
r gorgeousness Of sound there ts nothing Ike 


¢ ry 


work after another ts pie san 


ss under one new title after another, the on dif 


;§ music; but one 


ousness 1S ~ Ares 
with the lack of 
k of clarity 


later works being that the gorge 
elaborated, and subtilized; and 
definition in the idiom there is a lac 
n in form. As a result one may enjoy an occa 
ing of a single work “Brigg 


h is in the highly vertebrate form of theme and 


sey a work like 


but one may find that the severa il works in Vol- 
the Delius Society, issued here by Columbia, are 
» like Delius in the strang: ly intense way that 
Mahler, Bruckner, Sibelius. On seven records ($14) 
yffers the early “Over the Hills and Far Away’ 
nature “In a Summer Garden,” Intermezzo from 
ind Gerda,” and ‘‘Sea-Drift’’—the first 
the last for orchestra, and solo baritone. 
London Se 


the direction of Beecham 


three for 

chorus, 

inces by the London Philharmonic, 

if id John Brownlee under 
so, for the most part, is the recording. 

f Bach for over 

1d of Pochon’s 


t Passacag! 


lly has to criticize transcriptions of 
it understatement can be as bad; ar 
nt for string quartet of the gre glia and 
organ I can say only that one pirsive as well at 
produce the effect of an El Greco with water colors. 
iS ie medium too weak for the cumulative power 


incapable of the 


color that is to be achieved on the organ by reels 


ificence of the work, but it ts 


its worst deficiency is the lack of an equivalen 
rgan’s pedal tones. There is no need, then, of ee 
| about the badness of the Stradivarius String Quar 
mance (Columbia: two records, $3). 
Lener Quartet set of Beethoven's Opus 18, No. 4 
ia: three records, $5), is in all ways good. On single 
discs are beautiful performances by Gieseking of 
Prelude Opus 28, No. 23 and Waltz Opus 64 
Schubert’s Moment Musical Opus 94, No. 3, and 
s Intermezzo Opus 119, No. 3 ($1); brilliant 
by Anatol Kitain of Liszt’s ‘‘Feux Follets’” and 
» del Petrarco No. 123” ($1.50); and good per- 
es by Beecham and the London Philharmonic of the 
ind Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s ‘Mid- 
r Night’s Dream” music ($1.50). 
' avoiding the fuzzy reproduction one 
m new Columbia records while the steel needles are 
away the loose film left by the withdrawal of the 
. With the present batch of Columbia records I ex- 
‘d with B.C.N. and found that they did 
t the loose film very much and gave reproduction 
vas clouded only slightly and often not at all. On 
m's Mendelssohn record the orchestral tone sounded 
h and brilliant (a test with a constant-frequency rec- 
wed that B.C.N. reproduced frequencies from 6,000 
) with less intensity than steel) ; but with string quar- 
voice there was no appreciable loss in quality. One 
lty is that B.C.N. points tend to break under the com 
pressure of (1) the great intensities of present-day 
ral recordings and (2) the needle-track 
irm pick-ups. This difficulty disappears when curved 
k-ups are used. B. H. HAGGIN 
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The NA rie YN 


Letters to the Editors 


Spain Sends Thanks 
Dear Sirs: It ts with much pleasure that 
I quote the text of a cable which I have 
received from the Ministry of Agricul 
ire 

The Nat: ", 


Please convey to th lagazine 
t New York City, t f sion of 


THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


To the above message I wish to add 
| 


ny heartfelt thanks for your splendi 
aid to this humanitarian cause. 
FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS, 
Spanish Ambassador 
Washington, May 16 


Puerto Rico 


Dear Sirs: 1 noticed in your issue of 
April 17 a letter from Mr. Santiago 
Iyvlesias in which he minimizes the Ponce 
(Puerto Rico) massacre of March 21 last, 
saying, “Eighteen people were wounded 
#f whom ten fatally.” I have watched 
how carefully the true figures, and a true 
account of what happened at Ponce, are 
being kept from the American public. 
I'wenty citizens were killed in Ponce on 
Palm Sunday, and nearly 200 were 
wounded; the Nationalist boys were not 
armed, certainly not with rifles, and so 
far there is no evidence that anyone ex 
ept the police, under the direct order 
~ the Puerto Rico Chief of Police, 
Colonel Orbeta, fired. Women and 
hildren were slaughtered, and tear gas, 
bombs, machine-guns, rifles, and revolv 
rs—not to mention clubs—were used 
nost savape ly against harmless CitiZens, 
is is proved by the many photographs 
taken that morning in Ponce. When at 
last the truth about conditions in Puerto 
Rico is written, the American publi 
will blush with shame 
J. GOWEN WASHBURN 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 4 


Dear Si A 
Mr. Ivlesias, 
Puerto Rico in Washington, in which 


ording to the letter from 


resident commissioner of 


he protested against the article by Os- 
wald Garrison Villard published in The 
Nation of April 3, the dastardly massacre 
of Puerto Ricans in Ponce perpetrated 
by the colonial police under implicit 
orders of Governor Winship was the re- 
sult of leniency shown by the colonial 
government in handling prior incidents 
arising from dissatisfaction of the Puerto 

in people, or some faction of that 
people, with American misrule. 

Evidently Mr. Iglesias thinks that the 
colonial government should have been 
practicing open-air mass murder long be 
fore now, encouraged by the piratical 
axiom that “dead men tell no tales,’” and 
that everyone in the island would be 
willing to forgo the right of his chil- 
dren to happiness and freedom for the 
mere pittance that political panhandlers 
and carpetbaggers of the New Deal may 
dole out to the islanders. 

The readers of The Nation must un- 
derstand that so long as Puerto Rico 
remains politically and economically ex- 
ploited, so long as it is not made a free 
nation by an act of the United States 
Congress, we Puerto Ricans can never 
be good friends of American nationals 
or even sympathetic to American prin- 
ciples and ideals, 

J. M. GARCIA CASANOVA 
Flushing mM. ¥. May 11 


Dear Sirs: Your article in the April 3 
issue on Liberty and Death in Puerto 
Rico has been brought to my attention. 
I realize that living conditions in Puerto 
Rico could be improved; however, it 
cannot be accomplished within a few 
years. Previous to 1932, if I remember 
correctly, there was no agitation for in- 
dependence and no political disorders; 
the depression to a great extent retarded 
further progress. Our federal govern- 
ment came to the assistance of the Puerto 
Rican people during this period through 
home relief, building of concrete homes, 
and many projects which will show re 
sults in years to come. The Roosevelt 
Administration has contributed $40,000,- 
000 for this purpose. 

Only recently the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature commended Governor Winship 
for his courage in striving to improve 
both the political and economic condi- 
tions of the island. The occasional dem 
onstrations for “independence” by some 


niembers of the Nationalist P 
voting strength is less than 
of the total population, are n 
able, for the agitation does not 
the sentiments of the great 
the people, who will resist tl 
a minor group to change th 
ship to the United States. 
Woodhaven, N. Y., May 12 


Of Time and Mr. Luce 
Dear Sirs: A reprint of pa; 
the May 1 issue of The Nat: 
go to every subscriber of 7; 
and Fortune. Good work! 

MAYNARI 
San Francisco, Cal., May 6 


And Mr. Carney 


Dear Sirs: 1 should like to thank | 
Macdonald for the first of | 
articles about Henry Luce and T 
He has justified 2 move I m 
months ago when I suspected M: 
fascist leanings and decided to t 
my subscription to Time. 

The Nation's stand against \ 
P. Carney of The New York Ti: 
admirable. What puzzles me is hi 
a great newspaper can tolerate th: 
and untruthful dispatches of M 
ney, who, as his articles indicat 
to be enjoying General Mola’s s! 
of the Basques immensely. 


JACOB H. JAFF! 


Jersey City, N. J., May 7 


Credit Due 


Dear Sirs: It is stated on the title 


of “The Economics of the Iron and Stee 
Industry” that the work is published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company 


the Bureau of Business Research 
versity of Pittsburgh. It appears 
that Mr. Macdonald’s review, in 5 
sue of May 8, should have mention 


bureau as the organization responsi! 


the investigation and for publicat 
the findings. 

Your readers will, of course, 
stand that I do not in any wise 


from the full credit due the authors 


RALPH S. WATKINS, Di: 
Bureau of Business Re 
University of Pitt 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 13 
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RESORTS 








STAR LAKE CAMP 


s Adirondacks between Thousand 
4 Ausable Chasm. A marvelous pleas- 
4 for adults. 1800 feet elevation and 

ske with plenty of gorgeous wood 
ws and lodges with hot and cold 
ter and modern conveniences. Tennis 
wimmi Canoeing, Handball, Base- 
Pong, “Fishi ng, Saddie Horses, Golf, 
ng, etc. Delicious wholesome meals 
> the appetite. Rates $22.50 weekly. 


Send for Booklet 
New York Office: 


116 Nassau St., Room 802a 
BEekman 3-6345 















introducing the NEW 


VACATIONLAND. 


é Dietary laws 
ECORATION 3 Days $10.50 
Div WEEKEND Daily 4.00 


See for yourself and discover the new 


y A\CATIONLAND SWAN LAKE, N. Y 


g the name denotes LIBERTY 1708M 
C. Phone LOrraine 7-2978 eves. 


RESORTS 


SPERLINGS LILAC LODGE 
in sg pean » ‘County 


The Most Beautif your vacation. Dietary 
laws observe Tennis i r th I! Courts 
Moderate prices for Dee ion Day 


West Nyack, N. Y. Tel. Nanuet 409 


Kl TAY S RIVERSIDE CAMP—CAPACITY 
30. JEWISH AMERICAN MEALS. SPECIAI 
JUNI RATI $16.00. BUSHKILL, PA. 
CHILDREN'S CAMPS 
Bear Mt. sex 


FAIR HAVEN !2.*, Bs 


he Ramapos 
rogressive Co-ed Camp 3-1¢ 


ages 
Al. ate Pri school Community Counselor 
traini ng group for campers 15.16 
iv ‘ 
\ ts. s 4 
H oO “ 1 
. ’ I 
Ww r r 


Mr. and Mrs it tor 
FAIR HAVEN, G m, Ke 


‘ dire 
rnersville, 
I s: Haverst y OST9o N. ¥ : 


It i 


YOUR CHILDREN 
D want a home for your ¢ lren « 
‘ S | ¢ W 
ca l G 
I , | \ Work 
kr Indic Wr t 
erences, f R \ Sa I 
N. M 
SCHOGL CAMP 








Berkshire Hills 
parents have been seeking. Hotel 
a fully equipped day camp for chil- 
nt guidance of 12 trained coun- 
progressive outlook 
and arm ter sports—Golf nearby 


DECORATION DAY WEEK END RATE 
$15.00 


Anytime Friday to Monday evening 


In the Lovely 


iw 


Special Rates in June 
WEST COPAKE, N. Y. TEL, COPAKE 46 








W ORKMEN’ S CIRCLE CAMP 
AN LAKE, HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 

gressive summer place for young and old 
Co-ed—boys and 
ate Colony: Co-ed 


ages 6-14 
and girl 


ties. Educational ac - 

‘ular stresa on the progressive char- 
rganizatior A non-profit institution 
for members: $150 per 
$80 second balf 


chi ns Camp 
‘ $ st half season 
weeks. 
Colony 


ReEASO 
$ for two 
$32 for two weck For non- 
$1.00 more per week. Priccsa for adults 
$18-$24. For non-members--$19-$25 
further information write or call 

adway, N. Y. Phone: ORchard 4-6000-2052 


bers 








eeeeee#s5+oeugoe#e 
LOCUST 


: SHUSTIN’ MANOR 


elled culsir ccelenaiiie. i social and athletic 
a ities-—tennis—handball —two acre swimming 
@ » ‘lance orchestra —entertalnment—golf—etc. 


Phone or Write 
R.F.D. Peekskill, N. Y. Tel. 1198-3012 
. * «© ® * e® ee 8 e ¢@ 


. R' N HOOD LODGE, in the Adirondacks, One 
. t from Warrensburg. Private beach on Echo 
nnis, handball, badminton, swimming and 

Cabins. Guests met at Lake George. 
nd $2 1.00. Tel 27-F-12. R. J. Venton. 


noe Hillcrest Lodge among the Watchung Mts. 


25 minutes by train, 50 by 
ar. Golf, tennis, handball on our premises; 
a Plainfield, N. N. J. Millington 364. 
MARTIN'S HIGH VIEW VILLA 

Rivervale, N. J. 
60e R. 1 Rent 1-2-3-4-5 
ttes, All improvements. Beautiful em 
) Athletics Swimming 
TOpping 2-4221 





the f 








y ne ste 


IDE INN « nL ake ‘Housat nit “Swim 
Boating, Fishing, Tennis. “Only 13 
as. n N. Y. C. DECORATION DAY 
VEER END RATE $3.50 per day. $18 per 
veck. R.R. Station Derby. P. O. Seymour, 
Tel. Derby 598-12. 


LAKEWOOD 
MODERN SCHOOL CAMP 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 
A camp for boys and girls from four to fourteen years 
of age, where the keynote of happiness is in creative 
activity with a secial environment developing respon- 
sibility and comradeship 
For reservations and further Information write: 
JAS. H. DICK 





SCH O O 4 
THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
2059 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUckminster 2-9700 

A Low Tuition, Progressive School, Coedu- 
cational, Ages 4-13. Enriched Curriculum, 
Child Psychologist. Resservations for 1937-38 
Now Accepted. 


LITERARY “SERVICES 
Special Articles, Reviews Theses, Speeches, 


























prepared to specifications. Convenient Ser 
vice. Authors Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

LANGUAGES 

Language Phone Sets 
Bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Language 
Service, 507-5th Ave. MUr. 2-4221. 





_ MANUSCRIPT 
EXPERT 


ANALYSIS _ 
MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS. Only 


$1 for each 3000 words. We correct, revise, 
and help you sell your stories and articles 
Ghost writing. Moderate fees. Columbia Liter 


ary Bureau 
N. ¥. C. 
MIS Cc E LLANEOUS 


The Discussion Grot up invites congenial men 
women to join in planned summer event 


, P. O. Box 335, Times Square Sta., 





Stadium concerts, hikes, boat rides. Write Box 
No. 916, c/o The Nation. 
Fr h Liberal nage ynus Eastern College) 
ks paying guests. Fine flat in picturesqu 
Breton city. $25 a weck—Other terms off 
se 1. Yachting, motoring tuition included 
M. Bayssiere Lycee Garcons, r_e r, France 
_ORANGES FOR ALE 
Sweet, juicy, sun- ripened on trees. Delivered 
Express prepaid. $4.00 bushel. Grapefruit 
$3.25. No sprays used. A. H. Burket, 


Sebring, Florida 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





TRAVEI 











| 


| where. Costs 25c and will save you many times that} 
j amount. Send coin or stamps. HARIAN PUBLICA 
TIONS, Dept. JG, 270 Lafayette St., N. Y. C 
WANTED 
driving COAST-MEXICO about July 
want couple share expenses; di ving. 6 week 
D "Be 29 917 o The Nation 
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SOVIET TRAVEL SEMINAR 
60 Days inchsive $485 








32 Days VIET R A ARM A 
UNITED FRONT GROUP 
20 $ Ru ssia ¢ 
56 Days In ca $398 


s A 
pF 


Compass Travel Bureau 
55 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 
LOngacre 5-3070 
























TO U R CONDUCTED OR 
INDEPENDENT 

To Western Europe, Palestine, Soviet 
Russia, Paris International Exposi- 
tion, and the Salzburg Festival 


Ask for free isterature 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


11 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. — AL. 4-1500 






FREIGHTERS 


The ONLY COMPLETE freighter booklet lists several | 
hundred more freighter trips than any other publica. } 


| tion. Includes many that do not pay travel agencies | 


commission and which cannot be learned about else 
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MANGER 


‘““ One Price ” 


FINER HOTELS 


EXCELLENT: CUISINE 
ooms 


ash 


10% discount until September first allowed 
on transient rooms at Washington Hotels 
if this ad is presented. Write for Booklet. 


WASHINGTON 


otel HAMILTON 

ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
14th & K N.W Phone Dist. 2580 
HAY-ADAMS House 

ALL REDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
16th & H St. N.W. Phone Met. 2260 
Hotel ANNAPOLIS 

Bet. 11th and 12th N.W. 

Rooms from $2.00; Double $3.50 

Kitchenette If Desired 


With 
FREE PARKING AT WASHINGTON HOTELS 


BOSTON 


Hotel MANGER 

The Wonder Hotel of New England 

In North Station. Phone CAP. 2600 
o in Every Room 


“NEW YORK 


Hotel WINDSOR 
58th St. & Gth Ave. COL. 62100 


H St. 


632 


Spain Needs 


purchase 


T 
Sufar, MILK, al 


, 
tne 


American Com 


food mer 
organiza 
ft Co 
New York 
FOSTER-PARENTS. Two hut 
y re ( ecome the 


1 Spanish 


Committee, 
w York 
more relief 

ind medical 


both 


othing 


ay 
ror children on 


MMER RENTALS 


Twenty-fourt 


C] rookivn 


When writing to advertisera please mention The 


may be sent by the Americar 


nds’ Service Committee in coopera 

with the Federal Council of Churches 
: 

the -I 


e to Spanish Child Feeding Mission, 


llowship of Reconciliation 
A 


0 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 
ERS. Modern Age Books, Inc., will 

lish an anthology of letters from men 

1d women of all nationalities who have 
to Spain to aid the Loyalist cause 

who have received letters of this 

pe or know of possible sources of 
h material are urgently requested to 
ymmunicate at once with Marcel Acier, 
52 Thompson Street, New York 
TRANSLATORS. Volunteers sympa 
thetic to the Loyalist cause to translat« 
nto English verse the balladry of the 
ivil war. Write to Rolfe Humphries 
League of American Writers, 125 East 


h Street, New York. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES. Money is utr 
ntly needed to purchase medical sup 
plies for Loyalist hospitals. Medical Bu 
u of American Friends of Spanish De 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHOCOLATE, books. 
blades, and medical 
hipment to the 

in Spain 
B ttalion 125 


York 


zor 
wanted for s 
idiers fighting 

Lincoln 
th Street, New 
;CRIBERS 


Price 


FOR SUB 


SUMMER RENTALS 
ATCHUNG MOUNTAINS. Bungalows 
nees. Excellent Commutation, Tennis, 
Bathing nearby. $175 up. Arons, 
fi, 


N. J. PLainfeld 6-3428W. 


miles from Tan- 
Ooms, f erm onvenrences 
brook, academy 
m city. $350 season. M. I 


Parkway, Brooklyn; 


N ESTATE. 214 
p 1 


riding 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 
Studio or apartment; unusually artistic sur 
vundings; Steinway; Radio; library; spacious; 
inny; centrally located; reasonable; references 
|. SUs. 7-980 


ol kitchenette, bath. Steinw 
Radio-Victrola Fur su 
5 West 71 St. N 
SUBLET 


hed apartment for Summer 


ished 
minutes to city 


Nation 


section, 20 
Box 913, c/o The 


Refer 
\ 


Nation 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT S. ALLEN is 
Drew P | 
of the syndicated 
Washington Merry-Go-Roun 


" 
irson of Wine O} 


newspape 
7s 


The NA i te), 


ROBERT DELL, the Manc/. 
fzan’s correspondent in Genev 
ng and 


] 
if 


distinguished 
journalist His articles on crt | 
opments in Europe have appear er 
times in The Nati 


yn during tl ! 


JAMES RORTY, who wrote a 
articles on medical politics a 


UI 

nomics for The Nation last s 

looking for a sufficiently courag 
! 

lisher to issue an extended tr : 


the subject in book form. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER is the 


a first bo k _. 


“Theory of Flight,” 
which placed her in the front k off 
the younger American poets. 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING, for man 
years a foreign correspondent 
and on the Continent, was late 
of The Nation. He 
mentator on foreign affairs o1 


is noW a 


KENNETH BURKE, author of 4 


nence and Change” and other 


lecturer on literary criticism the 


New School for Social Resear g 


the 


current term 
RAYMOND WEAVER is 

professor of English at Columbia Un 
versity, where he has been con ing 
special studies in classical antiqi 


the Italian Renaissance. 


FOR SALE 








VACATION FUNDS Will Buy 
A Small COUNTRY PLACE 


Year Round Pleasure—Enduring 
C. RICK, Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N. Y. Tel 


Vaiue 





‘A Home in the Country.” Colonial, ‘ 
2 baths, 10 acres, near Suffern, N. Y 
able. Box No. 912, c/o The Nat 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
Young Woman, Traveled and College 7 
wishes position as private or social 
with person traveling Europe or Ori 
No. 914, c/o The Nation 
Young , accomplished dancer, 
tual, artistic, capable teacher, seeks 
engagement. Modern, folk dances; 
Camp or private family. \ 
Job Urgent. Own 
o The Nation. 
WANTED 
A lady, attractive, cultured, cooperatiy 
practical nursing ex 
in to old lady and general helper 
Salary $100 month. Ms 
Madison 4 ue 


Lady 


CXETCISES 
' 
form week-ends 


AI) 915. « 


some 
pani 
family (adults only) 
Albert O. Yaeger, 31 
Springfield, Mass 
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